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long-term threat to tha Soviet regime since it represents the srimory mechanism 
Gy which ol other factors of regime imstability ore both enunciated and 
perpetuated, 
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States with strategic advantages relative ta the Soawiet Union, Far this creasari, 
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L INTROOUC TION 


Ours was the first society openly to define itself in terms of both 
spirituality and human liberty. It is that unique self-definition which 
has given us an exceptional appeol--but it also imposes oan us a 
special obligation, to take on those moral duties which, when 
ossumed, seem invoriably to be in our own best interests... . 


Because we are free we con never be indifferent ta the fate af 


r = 
freedam elsewhere, 
Jimmy Carter 


The United States ic a state founded upon ideas. It is somewhat unique in 
the family of notions because it is not, per se, 3 fotianac/ entity. Mis mot a 
particular people that make up this country, but rather a variety af preaples saith 
Q multitude of national arigins that have bonded together to pursue am ides. ihe 
QIctudlization of the freedom and dignity af each individugl, The laws, custams, 
practices and policias, in short, the entire political, social and aecanmamic culture 
ore bosed on this ideo. Ta be sure, mony, if not the majority of citizens, rorely 
consider this fact as they go about their normal day-to-day existence, The 
majority of citizens ore born “Americans” and do nat questian their maticnal 
origin, The majority complacenthy accept the freedoms and gudrantees af 
democracy witheut a second theught. But that the majority rarely contemplate 
the great freedoms that America offers it testimany to the effectiveness of the 
system at quaranteeing these same freedoms. Fear itis in those countries that 
lock such Quorantees that the deprived people's clamor for them is the Inudest, 
such is the state of the citizens of the Saviet Union, and af such is the origin of 


Saviet dissent. 


he) 


This study examines the phenomenon of dissent in the Saviet Union, It geks 
from whence diszent arizes, how significant it is, amd what the regime is daing 
oboutit. The study analyses the role of the United States in encouraging Saviet 
dissidence and the effectiveness of this emcouragement. It explores the 
prospects for dissent in the USSR os o phenomenon and at a mechanism far 
chonging the nature of the Saviet system. Structurally, the paper is divided inta 
four parts: a rationale far American interest in Soviet dissent [chapters tura 
and threel, an examination of the Soviet dissidence mavement [chapters four 
through saveni, ao discussion of the Soviet regime’s response to dissent [chapter 
eight), ond on explorotion af some prospects for the moavement’s future 
(chapters nine and tend, 

Chapter two examines LLS. foreign policy regarding support for human rights 
from o theoretical and histarical basis. It examines the unique political and saciol 
nature of the United States and the rale human rights play in defining this 
ndture, Next it cantrasts the definitians of human rights in the American and 
Soviet contexts. The chapter then traces the human rights policies of American 
legders from the era of the Founding Fothers through the Reagan administration, 
Finally, it focuses om the varying interpretations af U.S. respoansibilitizs toward 
human rights under the Nixan, Carter, and Reagan administrations, 

Chapter three examines the concept of the national interest and then applies 
this cancept ta the issue af human rights in the international environment. A 
theoretical rationale for American support of human rights af a component of 
fareign policy is proposed, facusing an morn, legal and sitrotegic justifications 
for such a policy. Finally some of the costs of such a policy are examined, 
especially as they relate to ralaotions with the Savieat Union, 

The second part of the study switches the focus to the Sowiet Unian, 
Mhapter four examines the cancept of dissidence within the context of Saviet 
faciety, focusing an haw the phenamenan started and why it cantinues, 


Fallawing a general description of dissidence as 9 factor af regime instability, is 
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an analysis of the extent and scope of the movement. Next is a review of the 
literature concerning how best to categorize the phenamenon. Three categories 
ore offered: national, religiaus ond political These three categories serve as 
the organization for the discussion of Saviet dissent in the remainder of the 


study, 


uv 


Chopter five examines the first category of distent--graupse thot desir: 
national self-determination. The chapter discusses the regime's objectives 
regarding the development of a “new Soviet people” and its attitude toward the 
more than one hundred different nationality groups in the USSR. Following this 
general discussion, is an historical description of the goals ond objectives of the 
more important notionoally-oriented dissident groups: the Crimean Tartors, Saviet 
Germans and Jews, the Ukroinions, Lithuanions, and Gentral &sian Mushms. 


An examination af religious dissent is th 


mu 
ii 


ubject af chapter six, First, the 
regime’s attitude toward religion is explored oolong with an historical discuszian 
aft the primary decrees and programs that have shaped the madern regime- 
religion relationship. Then three of the most numerically important Christian 
religions are examined--the Russian Orthodox Church, the Evangelical Ohristian 
Baptists and the Pentecastoalists--ta discover the stotus of religion in this 
haven of “scientific atheism”, 

The human rights movement hat tecome almost syunanymoaus with Foaviet 
dissent due ta its activities in the 159705. Thiz movement is the subject of 
chapter seven, The voriqus organizations that emerged in the wake af the 
lanterence on Security and Gooperation in Eurape are examined, az ist the 
regime's reaction to dissidence during the era of détente. The chapter explores 
the goals of this mavement and the development of what moy be its greatest 
contribution-- semrda? Finally, groups advocating sacial and ecamamic 
reforms, which largely grew out of the human rights movement, are described, 


The next fection, chapter eight, examines the voriaus responses af the 


cv) 


oviet regime in attempting to eliminate or at the lenst manage the phenamenaon 


of diszentin the USSR, The chopter considers the necessity far repression, as 


ir 
we 


well as the various mechanisms employed by the regime to eliminate dizsidence 
Sn onalusis is conducted of bath the passive mechanisms of contral, such as the 
political culture of the USSR and Pussia before it, and active mechanisms of 
control, for example imprisonment and official terror, The chapter concludes 
with an examination af the various periods of repression in the past twenty 
years in order to determine patterns and see whether foreign or domestic 
pressure has influenced the regime's policies, 

The final tusa chapters atk whether dissent in the Saviet Unian has made any 
impact on Soviet society. It examines the current status of the three cotegories 
of dissent ond then provides short- and lang-term predictions obsut the future 
af the various movements, Finally, the future of the Soviet regime is canzidered, 
The role of dissent in comtributing ta praspects for revolutionary change in the 
current regime ore explored, This brings the discussion full circle bach ta 
American objectives, Seviet dissidence is thus seen within its context of 
4merican-Soviet relations: at a key element in an ongoing idealogical struggle 
for influence ond position in the international system. 

This paper employs o lorgely normative appraach ta the subject af Saviet 
dissent and the American national interest, | do not apealogize for thie methad-- 
the aspirations of the dissidents as well as the qoals of the United Stotes and 
fhe Soviet Unian relotive toa human rights issues demand 9 cansideratian af 
normative aspects, The purpose of the study is moat only ta describe trea wnat 
aOnd haw of the Soviet dissident phenomenon but also to attempt to provide an 
onswer to the why. Attempting such an answer requires an attention ta certain 
Yolues and goals that do mat easily lend themselves to an emperical-anoalytic 
approach. Normative theary alsa seems especially relevant ta this subject given 
the particular political cultures of the two countries, Even oa cursory 
examination of official U.S. and Saviet pronouncements and policies an the 


subject of human rights and dissidence reveals the highly develooed and 


WO 
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prevalent ideologicol justifications for the two states re 
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pective pasitions, 
Nevertheless, the prime donger in such a narmotive appreach is a tendency te 


overstote the contro 


is 


ts between the tuo political sustems and minimize the 


wery real discrepancies between what ought ta be and what presently iz. Thes 


uw 


dangers having been acknowledged, the outhor asks the indulgence of thr 
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who might favor a more empirical approach to the subject af Soviet stud 

The study attempts to explore as many facets of Soviet dissidence as are 
possible ina work of such length. The breadth of onalusit, however. precludes 
o detoiied description of each component part of the phenomenon. Thus, the 
notes ond bibliography ore intended ta supplement the lack of detoil in same af 
the descriptions. There is currently a wealth of relinble dato available ta the 
Wireetern scholar on most aspects of Sawiet dissent. This is lorgely due ta the 
efforts of the dissidents themselves but alsa results from the increased 
ottention Saviet authorities have shawn in public literature ta various facets af 
the phenamenan. 

Hopetullu a balance between the macro ond the micro view comes through in 
the following study. Soviet dissent is not solely an amalgamation af graups and 
structures and erganizations and processes; although this study will tend ta 


explain the phenomenon in such terms. Included are a number of onecdotes 


dboaut the people invalved in the mavement, The purpose for these stories i= te 


~ 


convey the reality that dissidence is fundamentally 0 phenamenon af peaple-- 
people who afticm Oy their words and actions that the dignity and worth of each 


individual takes precedence over the rules of the state, 


Marmative theary in international studies became unfoshianable im the late 
1a50s5 and J360s, being largely replaced by empirical-analytic theories, 
Recently, however, many scholars, if mot precisely embracing nmoarmative 
thearies again, are ot least attempting to integrate values, gaole and 
preterences in behavioral theories. For oa discussion of this trend, see Dovid 
Enston, “The New Revolution in Political Science,” American Political Science 
Peview 63 (December 1969): 1051-1061, and James E, Clougherty and Robert L. 
Pfaltzgroff, Jr, GContending Theories of International Relotians [New York! 
Harper & Row, 1491), eepecially chopter 12. 
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l. HUMAN RIGHTS IN SMERICAN DIPLOMSADO 


America is the only nation in the world that iz founded on 9 creed, 
That creed is set forth with dagmatic theological lucidity im the 
Declaration of Independence, perhaps the only piece of practical 
politics which is also theoretical politics and also great literature. 
G.K, Chesterton 


& THE 4SMERICAN CREED 

Former Ambassader to the United Nations, Jeane Kirkpatrick, has rightly 
stoted, that o lack of hamageneity in American “history, race, language, fand] 
religion gives added centrality to American values, beliefs, and goals, making 
them the key element of our national identity”, ! This unique national identity 
distinguishes the Wnited States from the great majority of octors in the 
international system ond greatly shapes America’s appreach to foreign-policy 
decision-making, The embodiment of America’s political values ond ideals thot 


. ; : : = 
compose her national identity have been termed the *“Smerican creed*.c The 


tote 


ify 


origin of the creed is found in the foundational decuments af the American ; 
especially in the Declaration of Independence, Federalist Papers and the 
loanstitution. 

In the American experience, the arigin af the &merican creed predates the 
formation of its political system. Since the creed predates the state, the use of 


the creed as the foundation for state policy is fully justified, im fact, the 


lagitimacy of the stote rests an its adherence to this creed. Thic differs 


1 Remarks by Jeane Kirkpatrick in a symposium conducted by Commentary 
magazine, “Human Rights And American Foreign Poalicue A Symposium”, 
Commentary (Navember 1931]: 42. 

2 The terminalogy of “American creed” has been employed by a variety of 
writers, including such scholars, politicians and journalists as Peter Berger, 
Jeane Kirkpatrick, Samuel Huntington, Eugene McCarthy and Gunnar Myrdal, 
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significantly from the experiance of the European and most other modern 
nation-states, whose multitudes of idecloagies emerge within the context af 
existing stote entities. Ideology, therefore, plays ao relatively minor role in 
providing legitimacy for these states and hence also plays a minor role as a 
determinant or constraint an the formulation of foreign policy. In these states 
the primary means of legitimacy is national identity, 

The modern Americon creed is far fram o static, rigidly codified, or 
homogeneous body of values. Despite its specific origin, the creed has been 
supplemented over time by the inclusion of ideals that originated outside of 
America’s northern European idealagical birthplace, and os 9 result of the 
changes brought about by the experiences of the American people. 
Nevertheless, the core values upon which later volues were added, remoin 
relotively intact and continue to serve as both the basis of current U.S. policy 


and as the constraints upon that policy. 


Lc 


This is not to say that all American foreign palicy in practice completel 
conforms to the standards of this creed. Nevertheless, in order to be 
successful, i.e. in order to be acceptable to the Smerican people, U.S. foreign 
policy must strive toward the ideals of the Smerican creed and be clearly linked 
to that creed in the perceptions of the American polity, As Peter Berger sous, 
“as long as the United States remains a democracy, this linkoge will always 
reassert itself, far the simple regson that the American people will insist an it 


even if an American administration should be tempted to set it aside,”4 





Samuel Huntington traces the historical gap between American ideals and 
institutions and the reasons for this gap in Samuel P. Huntington, “American 
ideals Versus American Institutions’, Political Science Guaorterly 97 [Spring 
WIEST loz, 

4 Remarks by Peter Berger in “Human Rights And American Foreign Falicu: A 
Symposium”, p, 27, 


B. ALUMAN RIGHTS 

& central feature of the American creed is a belief in the inherent dignity and 
worth of the individual, In the American experience human rights are the 
expression of human dignity and are derived fram this concept af the intrinsic 
worth af each persan. Thus, human rights find their origin nat in benefits 
granted by the state nor by any particular political system but rather ore 
entitlements due each individual simply by virtue of his humanity. As explained by 
the Creclaration of Independence, all mean are “endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights”, 

While the state is moat the grantor of rights, as Jack Donnelly wisely points 
out the institutiondlization of rights “is crucial to their effective enjoyment’.? 
Thus, while 4mericans are inherently entitled to such rights as the freedom of 


speech, assembly and religion, the Bill of Rights fitself o product of the state] 


7) 


erves mot to grant these rights, but rather ta quarantee the abservance at 


these rights by the state, Jack Donnelly asserts that: 
Human rights are conceived as being held primarily in relation to 
saciety and particularly to saciety in the form of the state. Az the 
natural rights of persons, they are seen as legically and morally to 
take precedence over the rights of the state and society. which 
are viewed as major contributors to the realization of these rights 
but alsa the @recies? poatentios woarotars of basic human rights,” 


[emphasis mine] 
This concept of the origin of human rights ts important as it is ane af the 
maior differences between American and Saviet definitions of these mghts. In 
the Seviet cantext human rights are neither the endawments of God nor the 


inherent entitlements af humanity, rather they are the benefits provided by the 


2 Jack Donnellu, "Human Rights And Human Dignity: 4n Analytic Critique Cf 
Moan-Vfestern Conceptions Of Human Rights”, The Smericon Political Science 
Review 76 (June 1382): 305. 


6 Jack Connelly, p. 306. 


state, Az benefits they are subject to the pleasure of the state, or to be more 
specific in the case of the Soviet state, the ruling elite. The implicatians of this 
distinction are clear. First, the “rights” of the Soviet people are conferred upon 
them *by the same sovereign power that presides over the Gulag archipelago.”7 
Thus, their application is dependent upon the benevolance of the ruling elite, 
Second, the scope of rights granted by the state is limited to those rights that 
are perceived to be in the best interest of the ruling elite. The scope of rights is 
thus potentially arbitrary. Wvith such an origin, these state-granted benefits 
con scarcely be termed Aumanrights since their universal manifestation would 
be purely accidental. 

In the Soviet conception of rights there is no external standard buy which 
state campliance with these state-graonted benefits can Ge measured. Noturally, 
there is no recourse for the individual who perceives his rights to be violated By 
the state. This potential ortitrariness is further exacerbated in a political 
system like that of the Soviet Union, which Iocks both responsiveness and 
accountability to its subjects. 

Closely linked to this third implication is a curious but expected practical 
result! “rights” are conferred upan those who enjoy the regime’s faver and 


denied those outside it. The Soviet regime makes no secret of this distinction: 
The political freedoms--freedom of the press, of expression, of 
assembly~-are interpreted from class positions as conditions of 
the consolidation of the working people ond the spread of sacialist 
idecleqy which rules out the ‘freedom’ af anti-socialist 
propaganda, the freedom to organize counterrevolutionary forces 
against the fundamentals of socialism.? 


Or as another Soviet writer put it: 


? Demarks by Robert Nisbet in "Human Rights 4nd American Foreign Policy: 
& Symposium”, p. 54. 

3 Viadimir Kartashkin, “The Socialist Countries and Human Rights”, in Karel 
Vasak, ed., The International Dimensions of Human Bights, vols. 1-2 {Paris 
UNESCO, 1982), p. 633. Quoted in David P. Forsythe, “The United Nations and 
Human Rights, 1345-1965", Political Science Quarterly 100 (Summer 1965): 260, 
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Any citizen of the Soviet Union whose interests coincide with the 
Interests of saciety feels the entire magnitude of aur demacratic 
freedoms. But the matter is quite different if and when, in certain 
cases, thase interests da mat ccincide. In thie respect, cur 
attitude is straightforward, namely, priority should be accorded ts 
the interests of the whole society, of all the working people, and 
we consider thiz principle quite fair.4 


This conflict between rights proceeding fram the state vice being the 
inherent entitlement.of each individual is also reyealed in the Soviet linkage of 
rights and oabligations, The preamble ta the Soviet Coanstitutian makes this 
linkage cleaqri the USSR “is a society of genuine democracy, whose political 
Ssyustem ensures... the combination of real citizen's rights and liberties with 
their duties and responsibilities to society”. Both Articles 52 and 130 contain 
the phroasealogy: “the exercise af rights and liberties is inseparable fram the 
performance by citizens of their duties”, This linkage is not restricted salely to 
legal documents butis a frequent theme af Saviet writers writing aon the subject 
of humon rights and is also 9 feature of the latest Party program: “The Saviet 
citizen’s exercise at his rights and freedams is inseparable from his fulfillment of 
hit constitutional duties. There ore no rights without duties and no duties 
without rights--this it the immutable palitical principle of socialist society”, 1 

This linkoge of rights and duties is so close that in same instances there is 
no practical distinction in the use of the two concepts. For example, Article 40 
of the 1977 Constitution states that "USSR citizens have the right ta labor... 
including the right to chaice af occupation, type of employment and wark...% On 
the other hand, labor is also the duty of each Saviet citizen. Article 5U states 


that “canscientiaus labor in one’s chasen field af socially useful octivity and the 


J Ss, Pozhkav, "Humanitarian Problems in Interstate Relations”, Internatianal 
Affairs (April 1984); 38. 

10 *The Oraft Party Program (New = The Current Oigest of the 
Soviet Press (COSP), 37 (Navember 27, 1425): 
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ebservance of labor discipline are the duty of, and ag matter of honor for, every 
able-bodied USSR citizen.”!| 

To be fair, in American society there is also a correspondence between 
rights and abligations, but there is a fundamental difference, In America one’s 
obligation is a rasult of another’s rights, not one’s own rights, For example, my 
obligation to not murder another human being does not result from my right to 
life, rather it results from another's right to life. The implication of the Soviet’s 
linkage of rights with obligations makes one’s own rights contingent upon the 


correct discharge of obligations. As Donnelly explains, 


despite the apparently unqualified character of the might to wark 
mentioned in Article 40, jobs in their fields are regularly denied 
dissidents and Jewish activists, in accordance with Soviet law and 
administrative practice, on the grounds of the individuals having 
failed to discharge their social duties, The right to education, 
according to Srticle 45, ‘is ensured by the free nature af all types 
of education’. Nonetheless, emigres may be required to buy back 
this ‘free’ education as a legal condition of exit.!4 
4 final distinction between American and Soviet concepts of human rights 
pertains to political versus social or ecanomic rights. From the preceding 
discussion of the origins of human rights and the relationship of these rights to 


the state it should be clear why Americans have generally framed the discussian 


of human rights in terms of individual and political freedoms whereas Soviets 


have tended to stress social and economic benefits. It is difficult for the 
American to conceive of such rights as, for example, “the right to work” as an 


inherent entitlement since the realization of that “right” is dependent upon an 





'l Jack Donnelly, p. 303. 
le Jack Donnelly, p. 310, 


external entity providing the employment. ! = In the Soviet system, since rights 
gre by definition benefits of the state, the right to work Is easily accommodated 
within the Soviet understanding of the nature af human rights. On the other: 
hand, the exercise of a political right, such as “fraedom of speech”, frequently 
Tinds itself abridged because such exercise questions the origin of rights os the 
benetit of the state rather than the entitlement of individuals.'4 The quest by 
soviet citizens for political rights os defined in the American system is what | 


believe to be at the rootof the dissidence phenomenon ond will be addressed in 


subsequent chapters. At this point it is sufficient to call attention ta the 


iu 


significant differences between the two political system's respectiv 
approaches to defining human rights and underscore the importance of human 


rights within the American creed. 


C. HISTORICAL PRECEDENTS 

The present U.S. administration has affirmed the centrality of suppeart for 
human rights as a campanent of American foreign policy. Jeane Kirkpatrick has 
stated that “not only should human rights play o central role in U.S. fareign 
Policy, na U.S, foreign policy can possibly succeed that does not accord them a 


central role. The mature of politics and the character of the United States olike 


guarantee that thig should be the cose,” !5 But how does this modern 


13 This is not aitegether clear, however, as one of the three enumerated 
ingllenable rights In the Oeclaration af Independence is “the pursuit of 
happiness”, This has usually, but not dlbwoays, been interpreted as an individual 
right to pursue happiness with minimal interference by the state rather than a 
mandate for the state to provide a means to achieve “happiness”, Nonetheless, 
President Carter included social and economic rights in his definition of the 
primary human rights objectives for U.S. foreign palicy as will be shown Belaw, 

14 There are, of course, other reasons far the abridgment of political rights 
im the Saviet Linion that have little ta do with the theoretical justifications for 
human rights. These reasons will be examined below, 

1S) Pemarks by Jeane Kirkpatrick in “Human Rights And American Fareign 
Policy: A Symposium”, p. 42. 


interpretation of the centratity of human rights support conform to historical 
understandings of the rele of human rights in American foreign policy? 

In fact, America has a long history of support for human rights, both foreign 
and domestic, Fram its earliest doys--from its very inception as a nation-- 
America’s statesmen have extended the core ideals of individual freadam and 


bey 
> 


art 


dignity to the rest of the werld,'® The universality of these concept: 
embodied in the very document that declared America’s emergence az a state in 
the international system. The opening words of the Declaration of Independence 
affirm “... that of men are created equal, that they ore endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty and the 
purcuit of happiness. That to secure these rights, governments are instituted 
among men... .“[emphasis mine] The governmental procedures enacted ta 
secure these rights are described in the Constitution, while many of the rights 
themselves are articulated in the amendments to this Gonstitution--the Bill of 
Rights. Not many years after the founding of the nation, the chief architect of 
the farmguoaoge and procedures of American democracy reemphosised the 
universality of these notions of individual freadom and dignity. tn a tetter to 
James Madison in 1782 Thomas Jefferson wrote: “4 bill ef rights is what the 
people are entitled to against every government on earth”, ! 4 

It is ane thing to articulate the universality af these concepts of democracy 
ond human rights, itis quite another to attempt to modify the domestic palicies af 
another mation to conform to these rights. Despite Jefferson's call for 
Universal applicability of these rights, neither he nor any of the other founding 
fathers advocated U.S. poticy initiotives to impose these concepts an the rest of 


the world. From the foundations of the country in the lote 1700 through the 





18 See Henry Steele Commager, The Empire of Reason (Garden City, NY: 


Ancher Press/Ooaubleday, 1978) fer a discussion of how eany American 
applications of rennaiszance ideas were proclaimed as universally relevant. 

17 quoted in Nicolai N. Petro, The Predicament of Human Rights (New ‘Yark: 
University Press of &Americal, p. 5. 


bulk of the nineteenth century, the US. was characterized Dy general 
nonpoarticipation--to say nothing of nan-intervention--in the affairs of the rest 
of the world. The advice of George Vvashington in his forewell address to avaid 
participatian in *Eurapean politics, friendships, ar wars”, was generally heeded 
by his successors, and American support for human rights abroad was primarily 


restricted to pronouncements and rhetoric. As John Guincy Adams stated: 


Wherever the standard of freedom and independence has been or 
shall be unfurled, here sholl be America’s heart, her tenedictions, 
Ond her prayers, But she goes not abraad im search af monsters 
to destroy, Shea is the wall-wisher to the freedom and 
independence of all. She is the champion and vindicator of her 
own she will recommend the general cause by the countenance of 
her voice, and by the benignant sympathy of her example.... [if 
she did more] she might become the dictatress of the world, She 


would no longer be the ruler of her own epirit’. 14 

It was not until the twentieth century that the United States began to add 
policy substance to her vocal support of the universality of human rights. 
¥Yoodraw Yviilson was the first president to seriously challenge the concept of 
nan-interventionism in the domestic affairs of other states. He unabashedly 
called upon other states to adjust their domestic practices ta canform to what 
he cloimed were universal truths camcerning the freedam and dignity of each 
individual, He reaffirmed the role of human rights as the cornerstone af the 
national interest and stressed the transcendent mature of this concept 
*Smerica will come into the full light of day when all shall know that she puts 
human rights abave all other rights, and that her flag is the flag mot anly of 
America but of humanity”, ! 9 However, the optimism af Vvilson and others that 
believed human rights were realizable through peaceful processes and 
democratic institutions suffered a severe satback by the revolution in Ausssia, 


the Nozi seizure af pawer in Germany ond finally the Second World “vor. 


13 Quoted in Nicolai N. Petro, ayes 
'3 Quoted in Nicolai N. Petro, A 7s 


The optimism suffered 3 setback, but was nat extinguished. Franklin Qelanor 
Fioosevelt expanded Wilson's definition of human rights by claiming that these 
rights rested on certain universal freedoms. As he declared in his 1941 State of 
the Union address, an enduring peace for America cauld anly be realized By the 
freedom of other people: *... the world order which we seek is the cooperation 
of free countries, working tagether in a friendly, civilized way.” He went an to 
say that “we look forward ta 9 world founded upon four essential freedoms”: 
freedam of speech and expression, freedom ta worship as one chooses, freedam 
from want, and freedam from fear of aggression.©2 President Roosevelt 
realized that support for human rights abread wat a major component of 
national security when he stoted, “we ourselves shall nevar be wholly safe at 
home unless other gavernments recognize such freedams.“=! These principles 
were soon codified in a variety of international agreements, among which were 
the Atlantic Charter and the founding documents af the United Nations. 

Roasevelt’s support for human rights through the Linited Nations reflected 
what 4 Glenn Mower calle “the uncertainties and hesitations which have so 
frequently morked the American approach to human rights in their international 
context’22 On the one hand, the United States proposed that human rights 
pronouncements be included in the organization's purpose stotement, im the 
definitions af the ULN.’s ecanamic and social goals, and in the the call for the 
creation of a human rights commission. On the other hand, the U.S. oppased 
changing the arganization’s mandate fram “pramating and encauraging”® human 
mights to *pramating and protecting” these rights. The United States objected 
that for the United Nations ta involve itself in gareatectan would “raise the 
question of whether the Organization should actively impose human rights and 
fundamental freedoms within individual countries and would lead many people of 


20 Quoted in A. Glenn Mower Jr, The United States, the United Nations and 
Humon Rights (Westport, Cannecticuti Greenwood Press, 1379], p. 3. 


21 Guoted in Nicolai N. Petro, p. 7, 


22 4, Glenn Mower Jr, BP. 6-7, 
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the world ts expect more of the Organization than it could successfully 
accomplizh.”22 

Horry S., Truman cantinued Roosevelt’s linkage of WS, support for 
international human rights and 4merican national security, Im a speech ta the 
United Notions Conference on International Organization, Truman supported the 


inclusion of an international bill of rights in the charter of the U.N.: 


Wie have good reason to expect the framing of an international bill 
of rights, acceptable to all the notions invalyed, That bill of rights 
Wil be as much ao part of international life as our awn Bill of Aights 
is ao port of aur Gonstitution, The Charter is dedicated to the 
ochi¢vemant and observance af human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. Unless we con attain those objectives for all men and 
women everywhere, without regard to race, language, or religion, 
We Tannet have parmanent peace and security.<7 


In addition to the rchatoric, the Truman administration initioted practical 
etforts to support human rights in Eastern Europe within the larger cantext of 
American efforts ta contain and rollback the Soviet Union's world influence, As 
Lohnn Gaddis has observed, despita evidance that the USSR was attempting to 
expand its control over Eastern Europe, “the administratian devated much time 
and thought during 13949 toa wroys of encouraging further dissidance in the 
satellites, ranging from Voice of America bBbreadcasts and human rights 
campaigns in the United Nations to acanomic pressures and cavart action”.<" 

The claim has been made that the Eisenhower administration's daminatian try 


the cold war and effarts to combat cammunism superseded oll ather interests 


Se 


including that of human rights.<5 This is not precisely the case. As ear 


Wy ds 


1348, prior to becoming Secretary of State, John Foster Oulles encouraged the 


¥ 4. Glenn Mower Ur, p. 7, 
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John Lewis Gaddis, Strategies af Containment (Oxford: Oxford University 


Such is the orgument, for example, of Townsend Hoopes, outhar of The 
Cevil and John Foster Oulles, 


General Assembly of the United Nations to endorse the Universal Declaration of 


Human Rights. He stated: 
“re must go on with the drafting of a Govanant which will seek to 
translate human rights into law. It daes nat minimize aur own 
Declaration of Independence to recognize that the Constitution and 
its Bill of Rights were required to establish the body of law 
nacessary to achieve practical results. So with the Oeclaratian 


before thea Aszeambly.e7 

Despite this appeal to cadify concepts af human rights in international law in 
1948, as Secretary of State, Dulles later retreated fram this stance. In 1955, 
Dulles announced that the United States would not sign or ratify amy United 
Notions’ cavenant on humon rights; thot it would not sign the Gonvention an the 
Political Rights of Women; and that it would refuse to press for Senate 
Ippraval of the Genacide Gonvention.2* Much of the reason for this retreat 
was caused by congressional pressure, especially the efforts of Senator John 
WY. Bricker. 

Senator Bricker’s objections to United States invelvement in internatiana! 
conventisans om human rights was not a renunciation of the basic concepts of 
individual freedam and dignity nar the principles of universality of these notions. 
Bricker claimed he “unqualifiedly supports the position of the United States” in 
promoting human rights “in atch country” through the United Nations and that 
he “fovors racommendations by the United Nation= on all human nights and 
fundamental freedoms.’24 Pother, his cabjections were ta the proposed 
mechanisms to be employed by the U.N. to support these concepts and the feor 


that once the U.S. joined inte binding international agreements, it would forfeit 


é” John Foster Guiles, “The Future of the United Nations”, International 
Conciliation No. 445 (November 1948]! 535, 

23° Wernon Van Dyke, Wuman Rights, the United States and World 
Community [New York: Oxford University Press, 1970), p. 130. 

23 Gammittee on Foreign Relations, Senate, U.S. Congress, Human Pights 
bonventinns, 90th Congress, Ist Session, 1967, pp. 64-65. Guoted in Vernon 
Van Dyke, p. 133, 


its sovereignty ta an international bBady. In ao speech to Congress, Senator 
Bricher claimed that “the United Nations... ig setting up a form of government 
that is directly imperiling the basic fundamental freedoms of the citizens of the 
United States, 794 He stoted that he did nat want “any af the international 
groups ... ta betray the fundamental, inalienable, and God-given rights of 
American citizens enjoyed under the Constitution’=! This reluctance to bind 
foreign policy concerning human rights to international agreements continued to 


influence U.S. policy mokers until the Nixon era. 


QO, MODERN RESPONSES 
vWhat is clear from the review af the historical precedents of American 
foreign policy, is that Smerica has always, either consciously ar unconsciously, 
pursued some sart af human rights policy, The difference im each 
administration’s appraach has been the relative importance or pricrity af human 
rights issues and the particular mechanisms for operationalizing support, 
These historical differences are underscored by the distinctions among the 
goale and policies of the three presidents of the past eighteen years: Nixon, 
larter, and Reagan.2¢ 
The primacy foreign-policy goal af the Nixon administration was the 
achievement of international stability. The quest for stability so dominated all 
ather considerations of foreign policy, that many accused Fichard Nixan--and 
especially his foreign-policy czar, Henry Kissinger--of amorality in foreign 
relotions, As dohn Gaddis has asserted, “there was a widespread sense”, that 
Nixon and Kiszinger “hod neglected the proper alignment between policy and 


principle that any nation must have in order to maintain self-contidence’.>* 


30 vYernan van Dyke, p. 134, 

31 Vernon Yan Cyke, p. 134. 

$2 Gerald Ford, of course, also had 9 term of office during this period, but | 
have included his human rights policies under Nixon/Kissinger. 


#3 John Lewis Gaddis, p. $37. 


lt is not that Kissinger lacked a moral view of Smerica, As he stated in his 
memoirs! “| believed... that ne mation could foce:'or even define its choices 
without a moral compass that set a course through the ombiquities of reality and 
thus made sacrifices meaningful,.~=4 But in Kissinger’s view, as well as Nixons, 
it is nat the active expression of morality and human rights values in the 
international milieu that quarantees these freedoms for Americans, rather it Is 
the achievement of international stability that allows the U.S. to secure domestic 
freedoms. The achievement of similor freedoms in other countries may be 
desirable in 9 moral sense, but should not be a concern of U.S, foreign policy, 
especially if it detracts from the achievement of this stability gcal. Thus, Nixon 
and Kissinger often viewed an active support of human rights issues as 
detrimental ta America’s primary interests, and ignored human rights issues as 
much as possible,-2 

The United Stotes was not devaid, hawever, af support for internatianal 
human rights during the Nixon ers, but this support did not originate within the 
administration. To Congress must go the credit for maintaining the historical 
linkages with America’s declaratory support of human rights. In 1973, Senator 
Kennedy sponsored an amendment ta the Foreign Assistance Act thot 
encouraged the administration ta toke of more serious appraaoch to securing 
human rights compliance in states seeking U.S. trade: “It is the sense of 
Langress that the President should deny any economic or military assistance ta 
the government of any foreign country which practices the internment oar 
imprisonment of that country’s citizens for political purposes, “36 As this 
statament of the sense of Congress was not strong enough ta achieve 


siqnificant changes in the administration’s foreign-policy behavior, it was 





24° Henry Kissinger, White House Years (Boston! 1979], p. 65. Gucted in 
John Lewis Gaddis, p. 342, 

SU Nicolai N. Petro, p. 10, 

35 Quoted in Peter G. Brown ond Douglas Maclean, eds., Human Pights ond 
U.S, Foreign Policy (Lexington, Mass: Lexington Books, 1979), p. 7. 


followed the next year by am amendment by Senator Harkin. The Harkin 
amendment to the International Development and Food Assistance Act af 1974 
specifically prohibited the use of U.S. funds to aid any government “which 
engages in a cansistent pattern of gross violations of internationally recognized 
human rights ...unless such assistance will directly benefit the needy’.+ 
James Earl Carter's approach to human rignts was fundamentally different 
fram that of Richard Mixan’s. He desired ta farge a linkage between America’s 
historical declaratory support for the universality of human rights concepts with 
clear and uncompromising operational suppart, Carter was interested in 
resurrecting the era of the first half of the 20th century when “ideals and 


interest oe coincide, when American diplomacy created the Marshall Plan and 
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N&7TQ and discovered that it served not anly interest but conscience,”= 
President Carter outlined his foreign-policy goals in his first speech to the 
Linited Nations on March 17, 1977! “First, to maintain peace and to reduce the 
arms race; second, ta build a better and more cooperative international 
economic system; and third, [ta] work with potential adversaries as well as cur: 


ag 


close friends to advance the cause of human rights.” 
In ao speech delivered at the University af Georgia, Garter’s Secretary of 
State, Cyrus Vance, described which human rights the United States Believed 
were both universally applicable and warthy of the attention af American 
foreign-palicy initiatives: 
First, there is the right to be free from governmental violation 
af the integrity of the persan, Such violatians include torture, 
cruel, inhumane or degrading treatmant or punishment; and 


arbitrory arrest or imprisonment. And they include denial of fair 


public trial, and invasion of the home. 


37 Nicolai N. Petro, p. 12. 
38) Theadore H. White, America in Search of Itself [New York! Harper & 
Row, 1382), pp. 219-220, 


33) Judith F. Buncher, ed., Humon Rights & American Diplomacy: 1975-1977 
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Second, there is the right to the fulfillment of such vital needs 
as food, shelter, health care and education, Wee recognize that 
the fulfillment of this right will depend, in part, upon the stoge of a 
nation’s economic development. But we also know that this right 
ean be violated by a government’s action or inaction.... 

Third, there is the right to enjoy civil and political liberties-- 
freedom of thought; of religion; of assembly; freedom of speech, 
freadom of the press; freedom of mavement both within and 
outside one’s own country; freedom to take partin government, 

Cur palicy is to promate all these rights, 49 


The fundamental differance between Carter’s view of human rights and 
Nixen’s was GCarter’s belief that international stability is only possitle as all 
countries subscribe to and implement basic guarantees of human freedoms. The 
promotion of individual, social and political freedom in other countries, by means 
af U.S. foreign policy, thus, was viewed as a prime component of American 
national security, American national security “need mat depend an our inherent 
military force, or economic power or political persuasion”, Garter asserted, but 
rather, “it should derive fram the fact we try te be right and honest and truthtul 
and decent”,4! 

In many respects, Ronald Reagan's declaratory policy regarding human rights 
continues the redirection begun by Jimmy Carter. Like Carter, Reagan seas 
American support for human rights as based upon moral considerations and 
historical precedents: *This Sdministration balieves that human rights is an issue 
of central importance bath ta relieve suffering and injustice and ta link foreign 
policy with the traditions of the American peaple”’4¢ The linkage between 
national security and suppert for human rights has been repeatedly reattirmed: 

40 Cyrus RA. Yance, *Human Rights and Foreign Policy”, Address delivered 


at the University of Georgia, April 30, 1977. Gusoted in Judith F. Buncher, ed., p. 
Lor. 

4) Quoted in Nicolai N. Petro, p. 16. 
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“We believe that human rights are not only compatible with our mational 
interest; they are an indizpensable element of the American appreach--at home 
ond abread, Our objective ig ta make our security interests ond our human 
rights concerns mutually reinforcing sa that they can be pursued in tandem,” 45 


AS Secretary of State George Shultz has stated! 


In our wearld, our ideals and our interests... are intimately 
connected, In the long run, the survival of America and American 
democracy is essential if freedom is to survive...,. Vve2 are the 
strongest free nation on earth. Our closest allies are democracies 
and depend on us for their security, And our security and well- 
being are enhanced in a world where democracy flourishes and 
where the glabal economic system is oper and free, Ve could nat 
hope to survive long if our fellaw demacracies succumbed ta 
totalitarianism. Thus, we have a vital stake in the direction the 
world taokes--whether it be toward greater freedom or toward 
dictatorship. 44 


hile at the same time embracing a strong declaratery stand, the Reagan 
administration has attempted ta enunciate the limits of foreign-policy 
effectiveness towards achieving changes in the world’s compliance with human 
rights principles. In testimony before the Congressional subcommittee on 
International Oevelopment Institutions and Finance, the administratien 
recognized that U.S. sovereignty ended at its awn borders, That although the 
U.S. would continue ta strive ta improve bath its own compliance and that of the 
rest of the world, the administration conceded that the country could only 
mitigate suffering, not eradicate it.7° 

In fact, the Reagan administration has acknowledged that sometimes an 


active support of human rights is counterproductive to achieving human rights 


43° Human Fights and U.S. Policy in the Multilateral Development EBonks,. 
hearings before the Subcommittes on International Development Institutions and 
Finance of the Committees on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs, House af 
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goals. Elliott Sbroms cites the experience of post-vVYorid “Var | Germany as an 
example of this: “The founders of the V¥seimar Republic, by aiming at a 
democracy stripped of all the authoritorion features of Imperial Germany, 
created a system so fragile thot it wos overwhelmed by something whally 
barbaric in anly fourtean years, "46 
Becouse of the limitations of U.S. palicy in effecting change and the danger of 
encouraging processes that are in reality counterproductive, the Reagan 
adminiztration has been forced to grapple with some difficult moral choices. 
Secretory Shultz hos expressed the dilemma: 
We have friends ond allies who do not olwoys live up to our 
standards of freedom and democratic gavernment, yet we cannmat 
abandon them. Our adversaries ore the worst offenders af the 
principles we cherish, yet in the nuclear age, we have na chaice 
but to seek solutions by political means, ‘Ale are vulnerable to 
terrorism becouse we are a free and law-abiding society, yet we 
must find a way to respond that is consistent with our ideals as a 
free and law-abiding society, 77 


Linlike Nixon and Kissinger, Shultz hos not viewed the dilemmo of leading ta 
the rejection of the principles af support far human rights ner a complete 
subjugation of these principles ta notional tecurity cansiderations, ‘A/hile 
acknowledging the difficult moral choices, Shultz alsa acknawledges fas did 
Carter) the value of ideslagy in effecting changes in the world situation! “Wie 
have learned that our moral convictions must be tempered and tested in daily 
grappling with the realities of the modern world, But we hove also learned thot 
our ideals have value and relevance, that the idea of freedom is a powerful 
force, “49 

The Reagan administration has adopted a pragmatic approach to supporting 


human rights abroad in an effort ta resolve the dilammo of morality and realism. 


45 Quoted in Nicolai N. Petra, p, 45, 


47 George Shultz, p. 2. 


45 George Shultz, p. 3. 


The target country of the specific foreign policy has tended to anjain the type of 
responze the administration has taken; ie., the existing bilateral relationships 
between a human rights offending country and the United States dictates the 
level of U.S. foreign-policy response, Im those countries with which the Linited 
States has developed political or economic relationships, the administration 
adopts quiet diplomacy ta effect changes. Gn the other hand, thase countries 
with which the U.S. has little or no political or economic clout are dealt with 
mare visibly, since public criticism is viewed as the only viable resort. As Elliat 


Abrams acknowledges, the government is guided primarily by 


the criterion of effectiveness [) i.e.,] choosing the response that is 
most likely to actually improve human rights. The most effective 
m2zans, generally, is traditional diplomacy, which maximizes the 
limited leverage we do passess, while minimizing counterpreductive 
reactions, damage to bilateral relations and international tension. 
Traditional diplomacy has the drawback of being least visible 
precisely where it is most successful, But this Administratian is 
pledged to employ traditional diplomacy vigorously on behalf of 
human rights. 49 


The preceding review af U.S. diplomatic history demonstrates the central 
rale human rights support has played in the policies of American leaders. This 
ogain demonstrates the unique character of the American nation. This character 


is eloquently summarized by 9 Yugaslavian dissident, Mihasla Mihajlov: 


The United States is not a state like France, China, England, 
etc., and it wauld be a great tragedy if someday the United Stotes 
became such a state, Vihat is the difference? First of all, the 
Linited States is mat a national state, but a multinational state. 
Second, the United States was founded by people who valued 
individual freedom more highly than their awn country. 

Snd so the United States is primarily a state af freedom... 
Whole peaples from other countries can =ay, Gur homeland is 


43 Country Reports on Human Fights Practices for 1981.p. 11, 
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Germany, Russia, or whatever; only Americans can say, My 
homeland is freedom,2¥ 


ot Mihajlo Mihajlov, “Prospects for the Post -Tito Era”, New America 17 
(January 1380): 7, 
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Wi, THE AMERICAN NATION4SL INTEREST 


The Wnited Stotes is Jaorgely a romantic country, It hoz 
encountered little apposition and does nat think in terms of moves 
and countermoves in a naver-ending game, It sees no reason that 
it can’t accomplish its presumably formidable objectives. Its 
history ig morked by o belief in Manifest Destiny--obetted by 9 
Puritan postin which the Smerican nation wos foreardained to be 
a Beacon unto the World. In order, therefore, to understand 
american policy, one should mat simply go through a careful 
ealculation of the national interest. However important such oa 
calculation may be ta officials of the Department of State, it would 
acquire little visceral suppart among the 4merican pecple. 


James R. Schlesinger: 


& ANSLYTICSL FRAMEV/ORK 

several trends should be opparent throughout the preceding discussicen 
of American diplomatic history, The first is that American stotesmen have 
unonimousiy espoused the universality of the same freedoms that serve as the 
basis for the American nation. From ‘“/ashington to Reagan, presidents, 
congressmen and government administrators have viewed these rights af the 
foundation for democracy both at home and abroad. & second trend is the 
support of these freedoms os a companent of U.S. Cecrorciary foreign policu. 
Even jeaders who refused to include support for international human rights 
campliance in their aperational policies affirmed the centrality of such rights in 
the domestic environment and the desire for such rights to be embraced 
threughout the world. Finally, thase wha have espoused support at these 
treedoms a5 9 component of ererctionas policy, have done so an maral, legal, 


and strategic criteria. it is to this third trend that | naw turn in an effart ta 


} 


summarize the historical arguments for supporting an operational human rights 
palicy, especially as it relates to support af dissidence in the Soviet Union, 
Donald &. Nuechterlein detines the national interest os “the perceived needs 
and desires of one sovereign state in relation to the sovereign states comprising 
its external environment”.! He explains that the aggregate national interest has 
four component parts, which he terms “basic” interests: defense interests, 
ecanomic interests, world order interests, and ideological interests.* The order 
of presentation does not necessarily imply a priority of interests, neither are 
the categories clased, i28., particular interests may and frequently do cross over 
category boundaries. Neuchterlein also cotegorizes intensity of cancern far 


each of these categories of basic interests as fallows: 


—i 
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Survival: threatening the very existence af the nation. 


Vitali threatens serious harm ta the stote. 


nr 


ot) 


Major: corrective action is required to redress dangerous trends 


and events and preclude their escalation to the vital level, 


4, Peripheral: state not effected directly but interest groups within 
stote are adversely effected? 


Applying MNeuchterlein’s framework of analysis to the toancept of human 
rights reveals the United States’ national interest is served bu suppart of human 
rights primarily in the two components of ideological and world order interests; 
to ao minor degree in the defense component, and to a negligible degree in the 
2conomicz camponent, The historical reviaw demonstrates that the intensity of 
support for international human rights vis-a-vis ather interests has varied 
significantly throughout America’s two hundred yeors, ranging from a low 
intensity during the 1300s to a high under the administrations of ‘Wioodrow 
Vvilzon and Jimmy Corter. Support for human rights hos never been at a 
survival level, seldom acess a vitol level, but is usually treated at the major 

| Dsnald &. Nuechterlein, Notional Interests ond Presidential Legdership: 


The Setting of Priorities (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 19739), 2.2, 
2 Donald E. Nuechterlein, p. 4-5. 
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level of intensity. This is an important point: likewise, it should be kept in mind 
that while | will arque for an operational policy of support for Saviet dissidence, 
this polity may conflict with national security interests thot occupy 9 higher: 
level of intensity--a prime exomple of this potential conflict is the threat af 
general nuclear warfare between the United States and the Soviet Unian. 
When and if policies conflict, the more intense interest, noturally, takes 
precedence. 

Because support for human rights does not fit neatly into any single one of 
Neuchteriein’s basic interest categories, | have chosen to discuss the 
theoretical rationale for support in different terms than Neuchtenein emplous, 
However, Neuchterlain’s analysis of the components of the aggregate national 
interest remain on important backdrop to the follawing dizcussion, US. support 
for human rights is an important component of U.S. foreign policy; but it is not 
the sale goal of policy nor even the mast important gaol of policy. | will not 
odttempt to enunciate the priorities of U.S, foreign policy becouse: {1} that would 
be beyond the scope of this paper; and [32) priorities change amending on the 
world and domestic situations. Nevertheless, | will address some of the costs af 
pursuing human rights and try to place support af human rights within the 


zontext of other defense, economic, world order, and idealogical interests, 


B, HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE N4ATIONSL INTEREST 

The histerical analysis of U.S. foreign policy reveals that American leaders 
have justified worldwide support for human rights an the basis af moral, legal 
and strategic considerstions. The arguments within these three considerations 
will now be summarized in order to provide a rationale for an operational 
supportoaf human rights 395 90 component of U.S. foreign policy. 

The United States has a moral obligation to support international human 
rights. America is obliged to support human rights because itis the “right thing 


ta do”, Such an obligation flows out af the unique character af the United 


Al 
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States as being founded upon moral absolutes. Despite the indigenous 
emergence of pragmatism in the nineteenth century and its widespread 
acceptance in the twentieth, &4merica remains a country whose lows, customs, 
palitical structure and foreign policy conform by and large to its original maral 
foundations. The constant appeal by contemporary American leaders to maral 
principles as embodied in the Gonstitution and in the practice of American 
histery affirms that morality is as relevant today as an explanation for palicy 
formulation as it was in the days of our Founding Fathers. Although addressing 
himself to a different issue than that of the present discussion, JUames 
Schlesinger captured the essence of the moral basis of American forsign policy 


in an address to European leaders: 


American support for Eurspe does not reflect any precise 
calculation of the national intearest.4 Otherwise why woauld we 
spend 7 percent of GNP to help those whasce own estimate of the 
Yolue of their security was only, say, 3 percent of their GNP? 
Americans support Europe out of a sense of moral obligation... . 
In the American demacracy, na expert apiniaon, no gavernment 
bureaucracy, no East Goanst establishment would be able to 
maintain forces in Europe--unless the Smerican public believes 
that /2 és Wore" [emphasis in original] 


Since American political culture has such a moral basis, a failure to embrace 


the 
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ame freedoms for all humonity calls inte questian the very foundations of 
our own system. Samuel Huntington asserts that “for Americans not to believe 
in the universal validity of Smerican values could, indeed, lead to o moral 
relativism ..., [which] runs counter to the strong elements of moral absalutism 
ond messianism that are port of American history and culture... “8 a failure to 


extend American freedoms ta the rest of the warld raises many of the some 


t 


Schlesinger’s use of the term rovena/ interes? is used here in the limited 
ense of national security interest, 
Cc 


iy 


4 James RA. Schlesinger, "An American Perspective”, in Robert E. Hunter, ed. 
NATO: The Next Generation (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1384), pp. 44-45, 
5 Samuel F. Huntington, pp. 21-22, 





legitimacy questions that were raised in America’s domestic history when 
zignificant parts of the population were denied the full entitlements of 
citizenship. Failure to make foreign-policy actions conform to declaratory 
stands sets America up for charges of hypocrisy and relegates public 
statements in support of human rights to litthe mare than propaganda, 

Having claimed that morality rather than pragmatism is the foundatian af 
American foreign policy is not ta deny the practical utility of specific foreign 
policies, The United States it not the only country that is canstrained and/or 
driven by ideological considerations. America’s chief adversary in the 
international sphere is also motivated by ideology, Adoption of a morally based 
foreign palicy is an effective weapon in the current war the U.S. is waging 
against the USSR--the wor af ideas, Alexandr Solzhenitsyn captured the 


essence of this conflict in his remarks ot Harvard University in 1972: 


Very well known representatives of your society, such as George 
Kennan, say: “ve cannot apply moral criteria to politics.” Thus we 
mix good and avil, right and wrong, and make space for the 
absolute triumph of obsolute evil in the world. Only moral criteria 
can help the West against communism’s well-planned world 
strategy. After o certain level of the problem has been reached, 
legalistic thinking induces paralysis; it prevents one from seeing 
the scale and the meaning of events.” 


Salzhenitsyn’s sentiment is shared by Thomas Buergenthal, another noted 


spokesman for human rights: 


In today’s warld, idealogy is as much ao weapon as is sophisticated 
weoponry, A sound human rights palicy provides the United States 
with an ideclogy that distinguishes us most clearly from the Soviet 
Inion and seriously undercuts the ideolegical dppeal of communism. 
Itis the anly idealogy, the only dream, if you will, that the pecple caf 


7 Alexandr 1. Solzhenitsyn, A World Split Apart (New York! Harper & Row, 
7s), p. 33. 


the United States share with the majority of people of the Second 
and Third Warids.? 


A strong moral stand allows the United States to be proactive rather than 


reactive in foreign policy; to seize the moral “high ground” im our struggle in the 


international environment. As Vvarren Christopher wrote, ”... our human rights 
policy... identifies the United States with leaders around the world who are 
trying to improve the lot of their people.... It gives us a way of taking the 


ideclogical initiative, instead of merely reacting”.2 

In addition to moral considerations, by virtue of being a signatory to a variety 
af international agreements concerning human rights, the United States has a 
legal obligation to support international human rights. | use obligation in a very 
loase sense here becouse obligation toword international law has never been 
embraced by American leadership as superior to domestic law. Nevertheless, as 
a country that actively espouses the rule of low as universally normative, 
voluntary abidance By that law fends credence to thie concept. Conversely, 
failure to obide by the provisions of any specific international agreement 
undermines the utility of all international agreements ond returns the 
international enviromment to a chactic state where “might makes right”. As 


Prasident Darter said in an address ta the United Nations: 


4ll the signatories of the U.N. Charter have piedged themselves ta 
observe and ta respect basic humon rights. Thus, no member of 
the United Natians can claim thot mistreatment of its citizens is 
solely its own business. Equally, no member can avoid its 
responsibilities to reviews and to speok when torture or 
unwarranted deprivation occurs in any port of the world.... The 
solemn committments of the U.N. Charter, of the UL.N.’s Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, of the Helsinki accords and of many 





3  *Nomination of Ernest W. Leafever”, hearings before the Gommittee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, 97th Congress, lst Session (18,19 Mou, 4, 5 
June 1981), p. 2, 
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other international instruments must be taken just as seriousiy as 
commercial or security agreements, !Y 


In fact, itis the creation of legal institutions within the domestic systems af 
mher nations to ensure compliance with human rights that is one of America’s 
goals in pursuing human rights oriented policies. Itis nat public pranouncements 
by leaders of the world in support of human rights principles that is the goal of 
U.S. humon rights policies, rather it is the development of institutions and 
Structures within a society to pratect the inherent rights of the individual 
against capricicusness and arbitrariness by the state and other power centers, 
4¢ Jeane Kirkpatrick rightly abserves, 


the freedom of the American people was based mot oan the 
marvelous and inspiring slogans of Thomas Paine but on the careful 
web of restraint and permission and interests and traditions which 
was woven by aur Founding fathers inta the Constitution and 
explained in the Federalist Papers--aond roated, of course, 
Ultimately in our rights as Englishmen, | 


& final reason fer advocating U.S. suppeart of international human rights is for 
strategic considerations. | have already stated that the war currently waged 
between the Soviet Union and the United States is a wor of ideas. But thit war 
of ideas is not solely confined to the international sphere. Both the U.S. and the 
LISSR seek to influence the ideas of each other’s respective populoce, American 
support for human rights and human rights activists within the Saviet Unian 
Ottacks the legitimacy af Saviet regime. As with any tatalitarian regime, 
domestic legitimacy is the weakest spotin Mascow's armor, The Saviet Union is 
susceptible to toppling due toa its top-heavy pyramidal structure thot lacks 
alternative sources of authority. By encauraging the development of alternative 
power centers within the Soviet political sustem, the United States can 
encourage the ultimate collapse af the system. 


10) Address to United Nations, New York, NY, March 17, 1977. Gueted in 
Judith F. Buncher, ed, p. 180, 


1] Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, "Establishing & Viable Human Fights Policy’, Vvorld 
Affairs 142 (Spring 1931): 333-334, —— 


Michael Novak claims, however, that the United States has been losing the 


woarof ideas with the Soviet Unicen and precisely on the human rights issue: 


Human-rights istues have became the very center of the cold war, 
porticularly in the wear of ideas and in public opinion, In this 
ideological assault, the USSR has been particularly astute, By an 
aggressive assault on other nations, it has been able to divert 
international attention from the abuses of human rights within its 


OWN empire,!= 

Such an approach is a clear acknowledgment Gy the Soviet leaders of the force 
af warld opinion beth on their awn actions and the actions of the United States, 
Saviet leaders are not immune to the effects af warld opinion, especially 35 a 
factor of state legitimacy. Lacking «a popular domestic legitimacy, the USSR 
seeks acceptance by the world community and especially recognition as both a 
world power and the premier progressive nation. Challenges ta Soviet 
compliance with human rights otdigations have an effect on Soviet leaders az is 
demonstrated by their reactions in public statements and counterchallenges. ! = 

Aehat is ultimately at stake in the war of ideas between the United States 
and the Soviet Union is the continued existence of the two opposed political 
systems, There can be no “peaceful coexistence” between these two systems, 
gat least notin the terms that these words connote in the Enqlish language. Bath 
the U.S. and the USSR have messianic visions for the rest of the world; and 
these visions are mutually exclusive, The ultimate survival of each state in Both 
its present form and its desired form depends on the degree to which the rest 


of the world embraces one or the other’s world view. Both the United States 


12 Bemarks in “Human Bights And American Foreign Palicy: & Symposium”, p, 
a7, 

13 For examples of recent Soviet reactians to continued W/estern pressure 
on human rights see "On Human Aights, Real and Illusory”, Pravda, July 19, 
1383, translated in International Affairs (Mascow] (October 1983); 82-91 and 5. 
Roazhkov, “Humanitarian Problems in Interstate Relations”, International Affairs 
(Mescow)] (April 1984): 36-44, For a Vvestern analysis of the reaction see 
“Countering America’s Crusade”, Time, November 25, 1985, 
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and the Soviet Union, therefore, have a strategic interest in the victory of their 
respective systems and the defeat of their apponent’s, 

The Soviet leadership clearly understands this conflict. In both rhetoric and 
actions the Soviet ruling elite demonstrate a canscicus strategy to achieve 
victory. American leaders are Ioath ta frame the struggle between the two 
systems in such terms. This of course derives fram the American political 
culture, which by its very nature is reluctant to impose its woalues and 
institutions on others. But this is precisely the reason American leaders should 
embrace 9 strong operational support for international human rights. Suppart 
for this issue lunlike, for example, support for capitalism) avoids charges af 
cultural imperiolism because it supports the intrinsic right af peaple to shape 
their own destiny By shoping the political institutions necessary ta obtain and 
sustain personal freedoms. It exposes the Soviet myth of the need far a 
temporary “dictatorship of the proletariat” in order ta construct a future utopia 
where human rights are possible, It replaces this chimera with its own example 
afa erent functioning democratic state--warts and all. 

Human rights are therefore at the core of this conflict. American-style 
democracy and Saviet-style socialism each pose ao questian ta the rest af the 
world, The question is whether rights ore inherent to individuats ond thus to be 
orotected against state interference--the basis af American democracy--or 
whether individual rights are the benefits of the state and thus subordinate to 
collective interests--the basis of Soviet socialism. Curiously, 4mericon 
politicians often avoid acknowledging the either-or choice invalved in the 
onswer to this question. Administration officials often seem to tack an 
oppreciation for the Soviet elite’s denial of human rights to their subjects. For 
example, Ambassador BPichard Schifter, U.S. representative ta the United 
Nations Human Rights Commission, appears naively unaware of the raason the 


Soviet totalitarian state refuses to grant human rights to significant seqments of 


its population, In a review of Soviet violations of fundamental political and 


personal freedoms, Schifter muses: 


The Soviet system would not be at risk if it allowed full freedom of 
conscience by permitting the Ukrainian Cotholic church and the 
Lithuanian Catholic church, os well as Baptists, Jehavah’s 
“Vitnesses, Seventh Doy Adventists, and Pentecostalists ta 


exercise their religion in peace .... Are [(Russification policies] 
truly needed to maintain the Soviet state? ... Gan’t the Soviet 


system survive without resorting to [abuses of psychiatry]?! 4 

The answer is clearly that the Soviet system would not survive without sucn 
practices. The reasons for this will be explored further in subsequent chapters. 

Finally, it must be stressed that human rights policies must be a component 
of a larger strategic policy of strength if they are to have any effect at 
changing the behavior of other states. Samuel Huntington has demanstrated 
through an analysis of U.S. diplamacy during the twentieth century, that human 
rights advyacacy and the support of libertarian values abroad has been effective 
only when LS, power has been strong relative to other nation-states, \Vhile 
“the expansion of American pawer is nat synonymous with the expanzian of 
liberty,” Huntington claims, *...a significant correlation exists between the rice 
and fall of &4american power in the world and the rize and fall of liberty and 
democracy in the werd ’!9 To prave his hypothesis, Huntington offers the 
examples of the post-Wrarld War Il establishment of democratic regimes in 
VWrestern Europe and Jopon--where American power was high--vis-d-vis the 
Soviet imposition af sacialism in Eastern Eurape--where American pawer was 
negligible, Huntington also discusses the rise and in some cases fail af 


democracy in Greece, Turkey, the Philippines, Sauth Korea, Nicoraqua, Haiti, the 





14 Richard Schifter, "LS. Statements Before The United Nations 
Commission Qn Human Rights”, Warld Affoirs 147 (Vvinter 1984/65); 231, 
'S Samuel P. Huntington, pp. 26-27. 


Dominican Republic, Peru and Chili. His comclusion is: “the future of liberty in 
the world iz... intimately linked to the future of American power,” | E 

This was the major criticism of the Carter administration's approach to 
human rights: that it failed to link the maral strength of its human rights position 
with political, ecanomic and military strength. This linkage is the declaratory 
oppreach of the Reagan administration. The record of American diplomatic 
history of such a linkage indicates that it should be more successful, Viehether it 


has or natin the specific case af Soviet treatment of dissidence it addressed in 


later chapters. 


ae GUSTS 

Admittedly support for human rights is not risk free, There ore a number of 
costs associated with such an approach and any human rights policy to be 
effective must consider these costs. Colin Gray has termed the 1980s “the most 
dangerous decade”. He says that “the 1960s will Ge uniquely dangercus ta the 
United Sigtes not sa much becouse of the strength of the Savyviet Union but, 
rather, because of its weaknesses.” He contends that the “correlation of 
forces” which had steadily been increasing in favor of the Soviet Union since 
the mid-1350s, began to reverse in the 1980s such that Soviet leaders may now 
perceive the correlation to have shifted in favar of the United States by the 
1930s. Such a reversal might call into question the very legitimacy and stability 
of the Soviet regime and move it an a course of irreversible decline. Since this 
would clearly mat be in the interest af the current Seaviet leadership, Gray 
argues they may be tempted to take uncharacteristically drastic action while a 


*“window of opportunity” exits in the mid-1980s,! 7 


16 Samuel P. Huntington, p. 33, 

17 See Calin 3S. Groy, “The Most Dangercus Decade: Historic Mission, 
Legitimacy, and Oynamics Of The Soviet Empire In The 1980s”, Orbis 25 [Spring 
1981}: 13-28. 
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While the scope of Gray’s argument is much broader than the effect of U.S. 
human rights policies and their impact on regime instability the same arguments 
can and have been made about the costs of such a U.S. policy. No less an 
authority on diplomacy than Henry Kissinger certainly felt support for 
international human rights was destabilizing, as has already been noted, But one 
must seriously question the Soviet optians in this regard. It is far from clear: 
that the Soviets could presently achieve a victory in a military confrontation 
with the United Stotes and certainly not in a nuclear exchange. Oc proponents 
af this argument seriously believe that if the Soviets perceive they are going to 
ultimately lose in the carrelation of forces that they might as well take cut their 
main adversary in the spirit of “if | don’t win then everybody loses”? Are there 
nota variety of other options ta the Soviets short af a preemptive war? | think 
it much mare likely that the Saviet ruling elite, if threatened internally, would 
tend to retreat fram external confrontations and devate mare energy ta 
consolidating internal power. Itis not inconceivable that the regime might even 
sient some movement toward liberalization im order to achieve a damestic 
legitimacy. In other words, itis far from clear that U.S. support for 9 policy that 
is admittedly a challenge to Saviet regime stability wauld cause the Soviets toa 
exercise their military aptions. This theme will be addressed further in 
subsequent chapters’ discussions of the destabilizing mature of Saviet dissent. 

Even if ome accepts the orgqument that the risk of destabilization of the weartd 
carder is greater than the potential gain in undermining the Soviet system, what 
Qre the options left to the United States? The USSP is obviously not 
constrained in its ideclagical war with “capitalist imperialism” and its desire to 
Undermine the American system, in fact such a goal is a long-standing Soviet 
declaratory policy. The ideological war cantinues whether the U.S. actively 
participates in itor not. If America refuses ta respond to the Saviet ideological 


challenge, she is lett in much the same pasition as were France and Great 
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Britain in the pre-war ero of appeusement: seeing the boundaries of freedom 
draw ever tighter due to a fear of unilaterally destabilizing the world order. 

Snather potential nisk for the Lnited Stotes in pursuing a policy of support 
for universal human rights is the effect such a policy might have on the 
achievement of other more important foreign-palicy goals. For example, such an 
attempt ta challenge the institutiams and values of other sacieties may 
antagonize and irritate American ailies thus frustrating American national 
security and economic goals. This is the problem that Secretary of State Shulz 
addressed in his aforementioned comments on the conflicts between morality 
and realism in foreign policy. The answer to this risk wauld again oppear to be 
on integratian of human rights concerns within o comprehensive approach to 
foreign-policy objectives and a clear establishment of priorities. This is the 
yolue of the use of an analytical framework such as that designed by 
MNeuchterlein ta insure that 9S many goals and objectives of the American 
notional interest as possible ore included in policy decisions and that the 
intensity of interest is identified. But Americans must also understand that the 
American agenda is not always the agenda of its allies. Because this is 9 given 
im the international system, the pursuit of any foreign-policy objective is bound 
t3 carry with it certain costs. American legders must weigh the competing goals 
and chiectives and adjust policies accardingaly. 

& final cost is the patential expansion of American military and econamic 
power in order to achieve substantive results in human rights. Ss Samuel 
Huntington has shown, liberal democracies and a respect for human rights hove 
flourished in those places in which American strength has been projected. But 
an =xpansion of Smerican power carries with it significant riske--bath at home 
and abrood, The peatential for an uncontrolled war ar unrestrained escalation of 
2 conflict can be increased if force is not applied cautiously and by means of 
well-conceived and well-executed plans. There is the heightened risk of 


dienating wond sapinion through 9 perception that America is bent on global 


imperialism. There are the costs to the domestic economy of diverting 
resources fram social, ecanomic and other requirements ta meet military 
demands. Finally, an unrestricted expansion of military strength might even pose 
“dangers toa the aperation af democratic government within the United 
States”, !¢ 

Thus, the pursuit af human rights as a component af American foreign palicy 
is not without its inherent costs. But neither is this pursuit without its 
benefits. A desire to extend Smerican concepts of human rights to the rest of 
the world has been shown to be the product of the American creed and is 
consiztent with cantemparary American values and American diplomatic history, 
Dur focus now shifts to the Soviet Union. In the next chapters the dissident 
movement will be examined ta determine if support of this movement if 


consistent with U.S. objectives regarding human rights. 
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Iv. THE PHENOMENON GF SOVIET DISSENT 


Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and axpression; this 
right includes freedom to hold opinions without interference and toa 
seek, receive and impart information and ideas through any media 
and regardless of frontiers, 

Article XIX, U.N, Universal Oeclaration of Human Rights 


& ODEFINITIONS AND ORIGINS 

Is support for Soviet dissidence as ag component of American support of 
international human rights in the U.S. national interest? Im order ta adequately 
answer this question it is necessary tao examine the Soviet dissident mavement 
to see whether the mavement conforms to American expectations for human 
rights, This chapter will define the phenomenon of dissent within the Soviet 
context, examine dissidence as a factor of regime instability, and explore the 
extent of the phenomenan within Soviet society. Finally, the various dissident 
groups will be categorized in order ta examine each acon detail; the subject 
of the next chapter. 

Political dissent, by definition, is an expression of dissatisfaction with 


a given regime. It is 39 phenomenon 


=a 


political goals, realities amd processes | 
existing im all modern states because, as Robert Dahl nates, "no government 
receives indefinitely the total support of the people over whom it asserts its 
jurisdiction’.' 4& Soviet dissident “iz am ideological heretic who expresses 
disagreement either with the system’s cules of the gome or with its policies or 


who questions aspects both of official ideclogy and af the practices of palitical 


1 Bobert 4. Dahl, Regimes and Oppasitions (New Hoven, Gann: 1973), p. 1, 
Quoted in Susan Gross Solomon, Pluralism in the Soviet Union (New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1983), p. 131, 


culture’.- There are several renderings of the English words “dissenter” and 
“dissident” in Russian, the mast commani in Soviet uses being swohamuysiCsAcns 
which is defined as a “differently minded” person or as one “af a different trend 


of thought”.= The various terms ore almost always used by Soviet officials in a 


pejorative sense, For example, in an article printed in Pravda in 13-2, 
dissenters were divided into two categories: those who ore “ideologically 


Unstable” and those who want toa “restore capitalism’ and are therefore 


\) 


“enunterrevolutionaries”.+ On the ather hand, as might be expected, dissenter 
use the terminology in a more positive sense. 

The modern Soviet dissident movement has its origins in the “reactions of 
bath the peaple and the porty elite ta the Communist Party’s philosophy and 
methads af dictatorship and terrar in the years of the Russian civil war. wet 
Thus, Soviet dissidence is a lang-standing phenomenon in the USSR, dating tack 
even to the very beginnings of the Bolshevik siezure of power. Early 
joavernmental attempts ta eliminate dissidence were largely effective, Through a 
cambination of fear, violence and terror, Joseph Stalin both sought and achieved 


the elimination of open dissent at well as active opposition. 


2 ¥, Stanley Vardus, “Lithuaonia’s Cathalic Movement Reappraised”, Survey 
25 (Summer 13980): 51, 
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A. |. Smirnitsku, Russian-English Dictionary (New York: E. PB. Dutton, a! 
Cither terms are dissident, reshaintk, and sesiont, which, like motanysvoshon: 
dil originally had religious cannotations [See Frederick ©. Barghoorn, *The 
Post-Khrushchey Campaign to Suppress Dissent: Perspectives, Strategies, 6no 
Techniques of Repression”. in Rudolf L. Tékés, ead. Dissent in the USSR 
(Baltimore: ene Hopkins iene Press, 1975],p. 47), 


4+ Vv, Bolshakov, "The Subversive Strategy of the VVvar of Nerves”, Pravda, 
January 13, 1972. 

2 Pudolf L. Takés, on aes ent in the LISSA (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Liniversity Press, 1975), p 


The costs to the regime resulting fram the Stalinist era of repression are not 
only measured in the twenty-nine to sixty-five million Russian lives lozt® but 
also in the memory of terror that continues to plaque the current political elites. 
This Stalinist leqacy acts = arestraint upon present leaders an the ane hand, 
but provides a corresponding impetus to modern dissidents who are able ta 
raise the specter of terror ta elicit popular support. Bahdan Beociurkisv, a - 
professor at Carleton University in Ottawa, observes that the “emancipation 
from the poralysis of fear hat been especially noticeable among the younger 
members of the Soviet intelligentsia who are not inhibited by the memories of 
Stalinist terror and do not shore a sense of guilt with their elders.”® 

Due to the very nature of the Soviet socialist system, manifestations of 
dissent have praven to be ond give every evidence of continuing ta be a 
persistent phenomenon, As long ast the system denies itself adequate processes 
for acknowledging and responding pasitively ta the meeds and desires of its 
people, dissatisfaction sill continue to find expression through dissident activity, 
Cissidence, thus. reflects ao feeling of estrangement from the regime and a 
perception that there are no alternative lagitimate and viable means to effect 
change within the sustem., Yetin the madern era Soviet political and sacialagical 


dissent has not develaped into political opposition--although the poatential for 


6 The precise number of dead resulting fram Stolin’s reign of terror is the 
subject of debate; authoritative Soviet records are not available. For more 
Information see FAobert Conquest, The Human Cost of Saviet Cammunism, 
(VYashington, 0.0.: GPO, 1971) and Eugene H. Methvin, “Twentieth Century 
Supertillers”, National Review, May 31, 1985. 

? Alexandr Selzhenitzun writes about an interview he had with the Military 
Collegium in 1963, at which time those in attandance “admitted that tha picturs | 
painted fof forced labor camps in the novel One Ooyu_ in the Life of Ivan 
Cienisovitch ) was decidedly on the bright side, that every ane of them knew of 
camps worse thot thot... They were eager for reform.” {Gulag A4Archipelogsa, 
[Phitadelphia: Harper & Raw, 1973], p. 11. Quoted in George T. Calman Un, 
*“Saviet Seacialogical Dissent: An Irritating Political Constraint”, Prafessional 
Study No. 5558, Air “vor College, Maxwell AFB, AL, Apr 1975, pp. 38-3.) 


3 Michel Glenny and Bohdan A. Bociurkiw, “Dissent in the USSR”, Studies in 
Comporative Gommunism 3 (April 1970): 74. 
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such a development may become more likely in the next few decades.» It is 
precisely this possibility that compels the regime actively to monitor and repress 
expressions of dissent whenever and wherever they occur, 

The persistence of dissent offers the Soviet leadership a dilemma. For in 
trying to avoid the rampant terror af the Stalinist era, the governing elite runs 
the distinct risk of harboring 9 long-term ideological threat to the regime, 
Dissidence calls into question the very basis of legitimacy of the Soviet regime 
becouse it challenges the monolithic nature of the regime’s ideological 
framework. Legitimacy, in the Soviet lexicon, is not a contract between rulers 
ond ruled but rother is bosed on whot Svetozar Stojanovic calls "the statist 
myth of sacialism”’. In the Saviet system, “the truth of authority reploces the 
outharity of truth’, 10 Legitimacy ond stubility ore thus inexorably linked, the 
one being the foundation of the other and vice versa, 

Dissidence is, of course, a factar that faces all modern nation-states. This 
factis frequently used by the Soviet Union in countering Western objections ta 
the Soviet’s treatment of their dissidents. The fundamental difference between 
distidence in the Vvest and in the East is the opportunity and legality of 
orticulating dissenting views. in the “Vestern pluralistic democracies, the 
expression of dissenting views is not onlu a legally sanctioned activity, But alsa 
an essential component of the democratic process, For in these countries, the 
politica] culture believes that social praqress occurs as the individual citizens of 


the country actively participate in the political process. This is not the case in 


3 The distinction batween dissant and opposition is a matter of degqrea, in 
the sense in which | am using the terms, ta dissent is ta hald ao different opinion 
or ideo and give expression to that idea; ta oppose is to offer resistance. This 
diztinction is a bit problematic, as there is comsiderable controversy among 
scholars abaut the meaning of these two terms. See, for example, Robert M, 
Cutler, “Soviet Dissent Under Khrushchev: An Analytical Study”, Comparative 
Pilitics 13 (October 1980) for a discussion of the variaus points of view, 


10 Syvetozar Stojanovic, Between ideals and Reality, translated by Gerson 5. 
Sher (New York, 1973), pp. 37,87, Quoted in Budalf L. Tékés, p. 39, 


the Soviet Union, where progress is seen as the responsibility of the “vanguard 
ef the proletariat”, o political site that has exclusive understanding the laws of 
Marxist-Leninism. Therefore, dissidence cannot be tolerated in the Saviet 
Union, as it questions this monopoly of understanding enjoyed by the palitical 
elite, 

Dissent is but one of a variety of components of political instability in the 
ISSR today. Dissent, however, is both a separate component of instability and 
also a means of articulating all the other forms of socioclagical instability. To 
properly understand the significance of the modern dissidence movement, it is 
mecessary to view it within the breader context of current zoacialagical 
problems, A brief discussion of other destabilizing sociological factors is 


therefare in order. 


B. COMPONENTS OF REGIME INSTABILITY 

A key component of instability is the demographic trend within the Soviet 
inion, The Soviet Union is a multiethnic, multilinguistic, and multicultural state 
comprised of more than one hundred separate national groups. VWrhile this in 
itself provides a myriad of challenges to achieving national unity, the problem of 
regime instability is exacerbated by demographics that vary widely alang 
national, linguistic and cultural lines. Put simply, the Slavic nationalities faye 
declining birth rates and the non-Slavic nationalities have increasing rates. The 
net effect is that by the year 2000 the population of the non-Slovic national 


groups will outnumber the Slavic.!! The effect of this national diversity as it 


Vl Héléne Garrére d’Encausse, Gecline af an Empire [New York: Harper 
Colophon, 19811, p. 90. In addition to this very excellent treatment of the 
implications af Soviet demographics see also Stephen Rapawy and Gadfrey 
Baldwin, “Oemographic Trends in the Soviet Union: 1950-2000", Report to the 
U.S. Cangress, Jaint Economic Committee; Warren Wi. Eason, “Demographic 
Trends and Soviet Foreign Policy: The Underlying Imperatives of Lobor Supply", 
in Sewerun Bialer, ed., The Domestic Context af Soviet Foreign Policy (Boulder, 
DO: Westview Press, 1981); and M. B. Tatimov, Razvitie naradonaseleniya i 
demograficheskaya politika (Nauka, Alma Ata, 1978}, 
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relotes to dissident mavements will be addressed later. At this point it iz 
eufficient to note that to the extent the nonm-Slavic peoples become consciaus 
that “they hold the key to the overall pragress of Saviet society [this 
consciausness] may lead them to demand thot their rale be expressed in terms 
of new political respansibilities. wle 

Anather destabilizing socialagical factor is what hat been termed the 
“idenlogical bankruptcy of the regime”! 2 The lack of ideological freedom and the 
maintenance of oa meonoalithic philosephical framework, according to some 
scholars, fosters a stagnation of thought and desensitization af peaple to any 
ideology. As Erik de Mauny says, * .. the Soviet leaders are offering a 
perpetual insult to the intelligence of many of their compatriots”! 4 This factor 
moy help to explain the phenomenon of low laber productivity as well as ta 
chranic absenteeism, rampant alcoholism, and high rates of job turnover in the 
USSR. Former General Party SE cre aae Andropev once characterized the labor 
praductivity problem as “working swith your sleeves rolled down’.!5 The 
ideclogical desensitization is especially worrisome because of its effect on youth 
and scientists, whom Sovietologist Cornelia Gerstenmaier claims are now 
“immune to idecloguy”. | b 

Of course, there are a vanety of non-seciological factors that are 
campanents af instability and provide the basis far expressions of dizztent. Far: 
example, 9 command economy’s inflexibility and unrespansiveness ta cansumer 
Interests, waste, shertages, and agricultural unproductivity an the domestic 


side--and lass of political and idealagical hegemony over the socialist warld, 

12 Héléne Corrére d’Encausse, 5.30; 

13 George T. Golman Jr., p. 36. 

'4+ Erik de Mauny, Russian Prospect (New York: VW/.W.Norton & Co., 19631, 
p. 47, 

1S US News ond World Fepert, 13 July 1983, p. 68. 

18 = Quoted in George T. Golman dn, p. 36. Also see Stephen Vrhite, 
"Propagating Communist Values in the USSR, Problems of Cammunism 24 
(Navember-Oecember 1985]: 1-17, 
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restiveness of Eastern Europe, and perceived threats from China and the United 
States on the foreign side--provide a picture of the Soviet Union that is far 
from glossy, When viewed in this context of general instability within the Soviet 
regime, dissent takes on increasing importance both as a unifying aspect of 
these diverse threats and as 9 catalyst for mobilizing opposition to the status 
quo. 

All of these foctors of instability raise the question of the relationship 
between general popular dissatisfaction with the regime and the phenomenon ot 
dissent. As | have defined the term, dissent refers to the articulation of this 
dissatisfaction, thus the rerceptions of estrangement by the general population 
Gre the seedbed from which dissent grows. As we examine the dissident 
phenomenan it is mecessary to keep this fact in mind, for the failure of the 
regime to deal with the source of dissent--the aforementioned factors of 
instability--and deal only with the symptams--the expressian thraugh dissident 


activity--serves to perpetuate the dissident phenomenan. 


free eNT GF MOVEMENT 
If dissent poses such a potentially destabilizing role in the Soviet Union, it is 

Tair to ask haw broad the moavement is at the present time. Robert Sharilet, oa 
noted VYestern expert an Soviet law and political justice, characterizes 
dis¢sidence as a “steadily emerging ’contra-system’ in the LULS.S.A.Y He cloims 
this contro-system is 

comprised of a flourishing ‘second economy’ in campetition with the 

state’s planned economy, a vast subterranean system of religious 

belief and practice contradicting the regqime’s policy of atheism, 

and a widespread tendency toward privatization antithetical ta the 


party’s advacacy of patristism and participation of ‘developed 
socialism’. ! 7 


17 Robert Shariet, “Growing Soviet Dissidence”, Gurrent History [October 
1980): 96. For more on this “second economy” see Gregory Grossman, “The 
‘Secondary Economy’ of the USSR”, Problems of Communism 26 [September- 
Metober 13977): 25-40, 


The breadth of dissent claimed By Sharlet might lead one to conclude that 
great numbers of Saviet people are involved, and yet most analysts conclude 
that there ore relatively few Soviet citizens who are ecrv/we dissenters. There 
may, however, be a large number of latent dissidents. An indication of this is an 
unofficial survey conducted by sociologists in Mascow in 1381 which indicated 
as many as 20 percent of the sample had favorable opinians toward dissident 
issues and another 60 percent were ambivalent.!3 The real issue, of course, is 
not the numerical size of the phenomenon at any given point in time, but rather 
its ability to effect changes. The CPSU itself only accounts for a small 
proportion of the population of the USSR and yet who would question its contra 


over the regime? 


O. CATEGORIES 

V¥hen speaking of dissent it is tempting to speak in terms of a dissident 
movement. but movement implies organization and direction. To be sure, there 
ore organizations of dissenters in the Soviet Union, But these organizations ore 
far from the norm and are transitory at best. Dissent is varied and diverse; it 
covers all socio-economic groups, the entire political spectrum and exists 
throughout the Soviet territory and even beyond it. There are various woaus to 
categearize dissent in the Soviet Union. One of the earliest VYestern tyupclogies 
was developed by Rudalf L. Takes, His framework is based on ao combination of 
characteristics, stated goals and behaviors vis-a-vis the political authorities, 
He identifies three basic ideological positions: the moral-absolutist, the 
instrumental-~pragmatic, and the anomic-militant. 

The moral-absolutist attempts to reshape the beliefs of Soviet saciety along 
non-Leninist ethical, religious, intellectual and/or cultural ground. He is not 


interested in reaching an accommodation with the regime, rather he desires to 


1S Ludmilla Slexeyeva, Soviet Dissent (Middletown, Connecticut: “v/esleuan 
University Press, 1385}, pp. 455-6. 


confront and combat existing social, economic, and political realities. The moral- 
absolutist’s goal is “to obtain the benefits of firet-clofze citizenship and, with it, 
the totality of rights and privileges that the /ertver of the USSA constitution 
confers on all Soviet citizens” [emphasis in original), | 4 His appeal is nat to the 
masses, rather it ts directed to the intelligentsia-—-including those within the 
political elite. Examples of this kind of idealogy include religious thinkers, maral 
philosophers, most writers, poets, and humanistic social critics. 

Instrumental-praqmatic ideologies represent competing interpretations of 
Marxism, alternative methods of regime modernization and scientific progress, a 
commitment to free experimentation in all fields of human theught. and 
intellectual autonomy in scientific matters, The primary method of influence 
tends to be communications with political elites whom they hape ta bath criticise 
ond persuade. The ultimate aim of this communication is to convince these elites 
ta create conditians in the Soviet Union that would faver a purely scientific 
appraach ta sacietal development. Ironically, the instrumental-pragmatist merely 
calle the regime to proctice the scientific approach ta proablem-salving that 
Marxist-Leninism theoretically espouses but is unable to canduct due to its 
philosophical presuppositions. Majer advecates af the instrumental-pragmoatist 
school of dissidence ore, noturally enough, scientists--the most well-known 
being Andrey Sakharav and Zhores Medvedev.<9 

The last of Tékés’ categories is the oanomic-militant. This idealagical 
classification represents “affirmations of national identity or spiritual autenamy 
ar expressions of extreme alienation from the political philozophies, institutiana, 
laws, and gaverning practices of the Saviet sustem’.¢| Advocates of these 
ideclogieés see little or no hope for the achievement of their aims within ‘the 


existing regime simce they view themselves os alienated fram the sustem and 


'3) Dudalf L. Tékés, p. 1%. 
20 Budolf L. Tékés, p. 14, 
#| Pudolf L. Takés, p. 14, 
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relegated to second-class citizenship. They seek to confront and combat the 
existing political, social and economic realities, such as religious, ethnic and 
raciol discrimination, Russification and “neo-Stolinism”. Their appeal is aften to 
political elites, imploring them ta fulfill the letter af the Soviet Constitution as it 
pertains to human and civil rights guaranteed to all Soviet citizens. Included in 
this group are the persecuted religious believers (e.g, Evangelical Christian 
Boptists, Pentecostoalists, True and Free Seventh-Day Adventists], the national 
self-determinotionists (e.g. Ukrainian, Lithuanian, Georgian, and Crimean Tartar: 
nationalists], and those seeking emigration fe.g. German and Jewish groups). 
Tékes also includes in this category those politically estranged groups on the 
extreme right of the ideological spectrum, such as neo-Slavophiles, Stalinists, 
Fascists, and anti-Semites who desire ta overthraw the existing regime and 
restore a more traditionally Russian farm of government. 

Rabert Shorlet simplifies Takes typclogy somewhot by dividing the spectrum 
of dissent into two broad categories based again upon the meons of societal 
chonge. The first category includes those advocating instrumental or pragmatic 
changes, such os those scientific ond literary dissidents frequently labeled as 
human nights advocates. The secand category refers to those dissidents thot 
seek “humanistic concessions of an absolutist nature”, such of the variaus 
religiaus dissenters whose basic belief systems are antithetical to the Party's 
official ideology and «who reject the Party’s “scientific atheism”.<2 

Veiihereas Tokés and Sharlet categorize dissident groups primarily by their 
advocacy of the means for societal restructuring and their relationship to the 
regime power structure, ag more common categorization is by the specific issues 
raised by the various groups. Ludmilla Slexeyeva, 9 leader in the human rights 
movement in Moscow in the 1960s and eorly 1970s, provides seven categories in 


her very informative book on contemporary dissiderce in the Saviet Union: self- 





¢2 Pobert Sharlet, “Dissent ond Pepression in the Saviet Unian”’, Current 
Histery (October 1a77)}:112, 


determination, deported nations, emigration, religicus liberty, human rights, 
zoecial and economic justice, and Huszian nationale? Peter FReddaway, the nated 
British analyst of Soviet dissent, divides the field into four groups: national, 
emigration, religious, and palitical,-4 and George 7. Golman, a U.S. government 
analyst, divides it into threa: national, religious and culturale? 

Vrhile the tupalagies provided by Tékés and Sharlet are compelling because 
af their attempts to categorize by the instrumental means used by the various 
groups, this paper will follow the more traditional form of categorization by 
objectives and issues. I! will use three categories: mational, religious, and 
political, This categorization is more in line with that used by the dissident 
writers themselves and therefore aids in comparing and contrasting the various 
Groups without having to redefine terminclogy. The category names reveal much 
about the general goals of the various dissident groups, but if remains ta 


examine the groups themselves. This is the task of the next three chopters, 


fo 


* Ludmilla Alexeyeva, Soviet Dissent. 

24 Peter Reddaway, “Dissent in the Soviet Union’, Problems of Communism 
32 (November-December 1983): 1-15, 

Ee“ George T. Colman Jr, “Soviet Sociological Dissent: An Irritating Political 
Gonstraint”, 


ll, NATIONAL DISSENT 


The victory of October put an and once and for all to national 
oppression and the inequality of nations. The voluntary unification 
of free and equal peoples into ao single multinotional state--the 
Linton of Soviet Socialist Republics--played an enormous role..., 
Discord among nationalities became a thing of the past, and 
fraternal friendship, clase cooperation and mutual assistance 
among all the peoples of the USSA became a norm of life. 

Program of the Communist Party of the Soviet Unian, 1386 


& THE NATIONSLITY PROGRAM 

Notionallu-oriented dissent must be understood in the comtext of the 
regime's nationality pragram for in large part it is a reaction to that program, 
From the beginnings of the Balshevik reign, Party leaders have differed an the 
question of national self-determination. Ultimately communists desired the 
development cof a *new man”, unbound by traditional nationalistic distinctives. 

The process by which this new man is developed has been envisianed as 
occurring in three dialectic phases, The first phase--the “flourishing” |rortwe? ) 
of nations~--refers to progress and cultural development within each distinctive 
soviet nationality. It asserts that mational cultures have existed at differing 
levels of maturity within the Soviet federation and that in order for future 
progress toward consolidation to eccur, each culture hod to be developed 
individually, This process of individual flourishing was largely accomplished, 
assert Soviet theorists, in the early periods of the Soviet regime when written 
languages and other cultural distinctives were created and/or legitimized by the 
central Soviet gavernment, 

The second phase, in which the USSR currently resides, envisions the 


rapprochement or “drawing together” (sitzrAenie ) of the variaus natianal 


i 
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cultures. This phose emphasises cultural traits common to all the Soviet groups, 
however, it admits that certain cultural distinctives will camtinue to be 
maintained and ayven continue to flourish. As this phase runs contemporanesously 
with the canstruction af tocialigm, the various nationalitizs are expected to 
become more similar as the pracesses and freoalities of sacialism begin ta 
avercome the vestiges of the capitalist and preceding periads. 

The final phase is the complete unity ( ec/asiwa J af the nations. This unity is 
the product of the fusion [ s#vonie) of the disparate national cultures into a new 
soviet culture. Precisely what the components of this new culture will be has 
net been made particularly clear. Saviet theorists usually couch their 
discussions of this final stage in much the same sort of utopian language os is 
employed for other aspects of the future communist stage of development. 
Although ideclogues frequently claim that this new culture will be campaged af 
the Best attributes of the hundred-plus current Saviet nationalities, exactly 
what attributes and fram which groups is not clearly enunciated. And as will be 
seen shortly, there is little doubt among the minority nationalities that the “new” 
culture will continue to strongly resemble the old Russian one, 

Exactly whot programs are required in order ta achiave the desired unity 
and fusion of national cultures given the realities of national sentiment posed ao 
problem far the criginal Bolsheviks and has cantinued to be problematic for the 
modern leqders of the Saviet state, Far largely pragmatic considerations, Lenin 


supported the inclusian of large national republics under a federal system. Each 


yy 


af these republics had and still hos the theoretical right to secede os well a 
many other institutional structures to quarantee the cultural distinctiveness of 
the region. But Lenin did not develop a detailed ideological justification for his 
national policies and it was left to Stolin to establish the ideclagical framewert 
that continues to quide the present regime. 

Stalin defined a nation as an “historically evolved, stable community of 


people, formed on the basis of a common language, territory, economic life, and 


psychological make-up manifested in a common culture”.! Pather than being the 
result of racial or tribal background, he believed that a nation was an “historical 
category belonging to a definite epoch, the epoch of rising capitalism”. Oespite 
the belief that nationalism had its origin in capitalism, Stalin did not believe that 
socialism would do away with nationalism, although he allawed that the nature or 
nationalism would change: 


The victory of sociolism in ome coauntry does not create the 
necessary conditions for the merging of mations and national 
languages, ... on the cantrary, this period creates faverable 
conditions for the renaissance and flourishing of the nations that 
were formerly cppressed by tsarist imperialism .... The socialist 
nations of the Soviet Union . . . radically differ from the 
corresponding old bourgesis nations of old Russia both tn clazs 
compasition and spiritual complexion and in social and political 
interests and aspirations.= 


Although there was little ombiguity in Stalin’s actual policies--he strangly 
favored the Pussian culture and mercilessly persecuted several minority 


groups*-—his ideaiogical methedalogy for eliminating national differences was 
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somewhat ambiguous. Khrushchev attempted to rectify this situation. In 1961, 


at the Twenty-second Party Congress, Khrushchev oadvocoted an 
*“internationalist” strategy far the “formation of a future unitary culture cf 
communist society, common to all mankind”: 


In cur country there is a process of rapprochement ( st#zrienie | of 
nations, that strengthens their social homogeneity. In the course 
of the full-scale construction of communism camplete unity 


Josef Stalin, Marxism ond the National Question [Moscow Foreign 
Language Publishing House, 1980], p. 16. Guoted in Grey Hadnett, "Whoat’s in a 
Nation?” Problems-of Communism 16 (September-October 1967): 15. 


2 Josef Stalin, The Notional Question’ and Leninism (Moscow! Foreign 
Language Publishing House, 1956), p. 16,23. Quoted in Grey Hodnett, p. S. 
3 At a Kremlin banquet for Red 4rmyu commanders after the victory in 
Europe, Stalin toasted: “i drink first of all to the health of the Russian people 
because itis the most outstanding nation of all the nations forming o part of the 
soviet Union.” Pravda, 25 May 1945. Quoted in Vernon ‘. Aspaturian, Process 
and Power, p. 20, 


[ecins?wa) willbe achieved, But even after communism is basically 
constructed, it would still be early te declare the fusion [ stivanie | 
of nations as accomplished. Lenin, as is well known, decilored that 
state and national differences will exist long after the victory of 


socialism in all countries. 

Thus began a debote between assimilationists and those favering the 
continuation of national differences. <Assimilationists argued that nationalism 
wos dg product of class conflicts during the capitalist periad and thus with the 
victory of socialism in the Saviet Union and the destruction of class conflicts no 
objective obstacles existed ta prevent the various nationalities fram raw 
merging. The state was therefore legitimate in forging ahead with programs ta 
eliminate the remaining vestiges af nationaligm. The non-assimilationists arqued, 
on the other hand, that nationalism was older than the capitalist era and would 
last longer than the socialist periad, and therefore the regime should nat attempt 
to force the end of notional sentiments artificially.© 

Whereas Khrushchev appears to have leaned more toward the 
assimilationist school, Brezhnev appears to hove been more moderate, He 
vetced maves by drafters of the 1977 Ganstitutian to change the Soviet Union's 
institutional structure to do away with the national republics. His ideclogical 
pronouncements increasingly departed from Khrushchev’s “internatianalist” 
language ond stressed present problems: 


Speaking about the historical community of peaple, we 
absalutely do not hove in mind that national differences have 
already vanished, or more so that the fusion of nationalities has 
aQiready occurred, All nations and nationalities that live in the 
Soviet Union preserve their natianal peculiarities, traits of natianal 
character and their best traditions. 

At this time... cur people have, independent of their natianal 
affiliation, many common traits which unite them in one moanolithic 


4 Quoted in Martha & Olcott, *Yuri Andrapay And The ‘National Guestian’,“ 
Soviet Studies 36 (January 1385): 103-4, 

% See Grey Hodnett, *"VVvhat’s in ao Nation?” for a discussion of these two 
arguments. 


whole, This is 0 community of ideology, a community of historical 
fates,... of socio-economic life, of basic interests and goals. This 
is the developing community of Soviet socialist culture, which 
subsumes all that is valuable from each national culture.® 


The three leaders since Brezhnev have continued to espouse a more 
moderate national program than that of Khrushchev. Vfhile 4&ndropoyv, in a 


speech on the anniversary of the formation of the USSSA, used the same term, 
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fusion (stvoense ], as had Khrushchev, the rest of the speech indicated that he 
was not embarking on 9 change in national policies from that of Brezhnev.” The 
Portyu program adopted at the twenty-seventh Porty Congress in February 
1386 continues to emphosize the remote nature of the “complete unity of 


nations” and the impermissibilityu of “artificially pradding” the process of 


ity 


“convergence”. 

Despite the rhetoric about the “new Soviet man” and the debote between the 
assimilationists and the non-assimilationists, in the view of many national 
minorities the Soviet stote hos consistently pursued oa policy of 
*internationalism*’--although in their view it has amounted ta little mare than 
“Russification”. This is most apparent in the regime’s language policy, in which 
Russion has been institutionalized as the official lanquage of the state. Vernon 
A4spaturian identifies several areas in which Pussian has taken precedence sver 
the other indigenous languages: |1} Russian is the official lanquage of the stote, 
diplomacy and international contact; [2) Russian is o mandatory official lanquage 
in all nan-Russion areas alongside the local language; (3) Russian is the single 
language of command in the ormed forces; (41 Russion is the only lonquage 


inscribed on all officiol awards, decorations, medals, postage stamps, and 
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Quoted in Moartho Brill Qicott, pp. 104-4. 
Martha Erill Gleett, 6. 113. 
“The Graft Party Program (New Version)”, p. 14, 
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maney; and (5) all public institutions and localities in non-Russian areas are 
identified in Russian along with the local language. 

But in addition to the significant affect of the institutional imposition of the 
Russian language on the noen-Russian republics, there are ather evidences of 
the linkage of traditional Russian culture with the future socialist culture. First, 
except for the Baltic, Armenian and Georgian languages, all man-Russion 
langugoges wse a form of the Cyrillic alphabet, including many of the Moslem 
nationalities which had traditionally employed Arabic alphabets. The practical 
effect of this policy Is “to facilitate the learning of Russian, to erect artificial 
barriers to communication with related peoples outside the Saviet Union,... and 
finally to psychoculturally condition non-Russians to think that similarity of 
aiphabets indicates general cultural kinship to the Pussians”, !4 Secandly, nan- 
Russians have almost universally adopted the Russian patronymic and 
russianized their family mames by putting Russian endings on them. Finally, 
Russian art, literature and music is labeled and disseminated as Soviet to a much 
greater extent than any other nationality’s.! | In fact, it has been contended 
that the *“Moscow headquarters of the Society for the Preservation of 
Historical and Cultural Monuments is colloquially known os the Russian Club and 
pravides a forum for blatantly Russocentric propaganda and agitation”! ¢ 

Although each of the various national dissident movements has its awn 
particular complaint against the regime and its own notional goals, all share a 


subordinate position to the Great Russians. This is not solely a gerce/fred 


3 Vernon Y. Aspaturian, Process ond Pawer in Saviet Foreign Policy 
ieoston: Little, Brown, & Co., 1971) p. 17, 

10 Vernon ¥. Aspoturian, p. 18. 

1) vernon ¥, Aspaturian, p. 12. 

1200 Jeremy Azrael, “The ‘Nationality Problem’ in the USSR: Domestic 
Pressures and Foreign Policy Constraints”, in Sewerun Bialer, ed, The 
Domestic Context of Soviet Foreign Policy (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 
1981}, p. 141. See alsa Alexander Yanov, The Russian New Right (Berkeley: 
Institute of International Studies, University of California, 1978), pp. 13, 113, 
141, 


subordinate position as might occur as a result of the “psychocultural” 
conditioning that Aspaturian refers to, but is also the result of political, 
economic, and social institutions that continue to pramote the dominance of the 
Auscsians at the expense of all ather national groups. & study By Jahn Echals 
has demonstrated the continued racial discrimination carried out by Russians 
against Gentral Asions, despite the express policies of the Saviet regime and the 
expected ability of a totalitarian regime to eliminate institutional discriminatian. 
Using political control at the local level and positions of importance at the 
highest levels as indicators of political power, Echols has shown that Central 
Asians rarely achieve positions at the top of the Soviet government or Party 
hierarchy and while frequently holding political office at the local level, Centrai 
&sians are invariably “backed up” by Russians in the mumber two positian., 
Echols also demanstrated that Central Asians have incomes significantly lower 
than Russians and hold occupational positions af a much lawer sacig-ecanamic 
standing-~-and the trend is for the situation to wargen,! 3 

National dissent therefore stems from both perceived and actual disparities 
between the Russian majority and the hundred plus ethnic minorities, The 
diversity of complaints and abjectives within national dissent is as varied as the 
number of national gqraups in this the world’s largest multinational state, The 


remainder of this cnapter will examine the evolution and gadis of the more 


. TS) John M, Echols, "Racial And Ethnic Inequality: the Comparative Impact Of 

Socialism’, Gomparative Palitical Studies 13 (January 1961}: 403-444. For other: 
studies on national problems see Hélene Gorrere d’Encousse, Occline of an 
Empire, and Teresa Rokowska-Harmstone, *The Dialectics of Nationalism in the 
ISSR”, Problems of Gommunism 22 (May-June 1974): 1-22. Foran analysis of a 
rore Soviet publication of data on the distribution of ethnic groups by sacial 
class see Dorrell Slider, "“& Note On The Class Structure OF Soviet 
Nationalities”, Soviet Studies 37 (October 1985): 535-540. 
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important dissident groups: the Crimean Tartars, Soviet Germans, Jews, 


Ubkrainions, Lithuanions ond Gentr-al Asions, | 4 


RB. CRIMEAN TARTARS 

The first groups to organize themselves in the modern era in response to the 
regime’s nationality policies were the "outcasts of the outcasts”, the national 
groups that hod been deported from their naotionol homelonds and resettled in 
eastern regions of the USSR following the Second VYorid ‘“/ar, Several national 
groups were allowed to emigrate back to their hamelonds ofter Stalin’s deoth, 
but the Crimean Tartars, who had been deported from the Crimea, the Meskhi, 
wha had been deported from South Georgia, and the Volga Germans, wha had 
been deported from the Volga river valley ared, were refused, 

The Grimean Tartars had lived in the Crimea from the thirteenth century until 
1344. After “libernting” the region from the German army, Stalin charged the 
entire Tartar nation with “betraying their country” through collaboration with 
the German occupiers. The Ban of the Crimean people, more than 200,000 men, 
weamen and children, were forcibly deported ta special settlements in the Urals 
and Gentral Asia. They were released from restrictions toa live in these special 
cettlements by an edict issued by the Presidium in 1956, but the charge af 
treason was not removed nor were thay allowed to return to the Crimea. This 
differed fram the five other nations Stalin had charged with callaboratian, wha 
were “rehabilitated”, regained their territary and their national status, !9 

Following this decree, former Porty ond government figures and wor 
weterans begon to arganize petition campaigns to press the central authorities 


tea rescind the charge of treason and allaw a return of the Tortors ta the 


14 Much of the following descriptive information about the variaus 
dissidence groups in this and the follawing two chapters is based on dato 
provided by Ludmilla Alexeyeva in Soviet Dissent, 


1S Héléne Garrére d’Encausse, p. 193. The five other nations are the 


Ghechen, Ingush, Karachais, Balkars and Kalmyks. 
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Crimea. During the 1960s, more thon threes million siqnatures were affixed ta 
Crimean Tartar petitions. This is all the mare surprising since the Crimean 
Tartor population is anly about 300,000, The movement was and remains the 
only mavement in the LISSR that Can be labeled an all-national movement, !® 

in 1967, in response to these petitions, the Presidium issued two edicts: the 
first removed the chorge of treason against the notion, the second offirmed the 
right of Tartars who had previously lived in the DUrimea to settle in any territary 
of the USSP provided it were done “in compliance with existing legislation on 
labor and possport policies”, Vivhile these decrees seemingly restored civil 
rights denied the Taortars since 1944, in actuality the Tortors gained little in 
substonce. As individuals they were permitted toa resettle anywhere in the 
USSR, but they were not recognized as a callective nationolity, Le, they were 
nat refered to as the Tartar nation but rather as “Tatars who formerly resided 
in the Crimeo”. Thus the Tortors were denied the right to restore o noticnol 
state in their traditional homeland. 

Even as individuals. the Tartars have remained excluded from returning to 
the Grimea primarily through the bureaucratic processes. Immediately fallawing 
the decrees of 1967 some 1,200 families returned to the Crimea, But only two 
families and three bochelors met the local registration criteria and were 


= 
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permitted to stay, | Various mechanisms were employed by the regime tea 
frustrate Tartar efforts to return: (1) inhabitonts of rural areas were issued 
passports and required to register--a practice unique to the Crimea and 
intended to prevent unregistered settlers, (2) “notary publics” refused ta 
legalize the purchase of homes by Tartars, [3) resettlers to the Crimea from any 
nationality had to be specifically recruited by the regime, and (4) Tortors with 


any known involvement with dissident organizations were refused permits for 


resettiament. As a result of these bureaucratic restrictions, in the ten years 


16 | udmilla Alexeyeva, p. 7, 
17 Ludmilla Hlexeyeva, p. 144, 


following the 196% decrees only 15,000 Tortars had successfully registered to 
live in the Grimea,!% 

In reaction to these bureaucratic roadblocks to emigration, Tartars have 
coritinued to illegally resettle in the Crimea. These illegal resettlers live as 
isolated families or small groups and ore frequently deported when discovered, 
VWrhile some petitions continue to be forwarded ta government officials, the 
regime’: harassment ower some twenty years has had its effect. Numbers of 
signatures on petitions have declined siqnificontly, mass protests are infrequent 
ot best, and the movement lacks the organization ond leadership it enjoyed in the 


1960s, 


Cc, SOVIET GERMANS 

The Soviet Germans, with a population in 1973 of olmost two million, first 
emigrated to Russia in 1764 under Datherine the Great and continued ta da sa 
during the Napcleonic Wars. Most settled in the Volga orea or in the southern 
Wkraine and the Caucasus, From 1324 to 1344 the majority of Germans lived ino 
German autonamous republic located on the Volga. 

Fram the beginning of their immigration, the bulk of the Russian peopie-- 
dlong with the autharitigs-~have mistrusted the Germans and have cantinually 
questioned their loyalty, Quring thea Second Wand War, the Volga Germans, like 
the Crimean Tartars were forcibly deported to Siberia and Central Asia, They 
were not charged with collaboration per se, rather the departations were 
conducted “as a safety measure, ‘transferring’ a people who might otherwise 
have been tempted to collaborate’.!9 The restriction to live on Spectoal 
settlements was cancelled in 1958, and the Vealqa Germans were “rehabilitated” 
In 1364, but they were not ailowed to return to their previous homeland along 


the Valga. 


'8 Ludmilla Alexeyeva, p. 150, 
'S Hélane Garrére d’Encausse, p, 149. 


The paper rehabilitation was not able to eliminate the legacy of discrimination 
ond mistrust the Soviet Germans hove experienced at the hands of the general 
Soviet population. Much of this discrimination is tolerated if not encouraged by 


the authorities. For example, the newspaper Chelyabinsky Rabochy published on 








article om 2 April 1980 with strong anti-German sentiments, Aleksandr Bous, a 
Germon resident of Chelyobtinsk, was described by another resident os having: 


a high forehead, thin reddish hair and bright blue eyes,... All of a 
sudden my war days came back.... | can still remember those 
dark, venomously green helmets... with swastikas.... And the 
eyes under the helmets.... Gold blue eyes as if touched with ice 
went particularily well with thase helmets. ... Nordic eyes--the 
sign of belonging to the ‘higher race’.<" 


& failure toa adequately assimilate drove many Germans to apply far 
emigration to Germany in the 1950s, but ao mats emigration movement began in 
the mid-1960s5 “after oll hope for the restaration of the Volga German Republic 
had vanished”. In 1971, the Saviet authorities began allowing emigration and 
1,145 people emigrated. The number of emigres rose by about 1,500 people oa 


year to a high of 9,704 in 1976. In 1977, the rate began ta fall steadily and in 


fo 


1982 only 1,353 Germans managed to leave, | The guthorities are currently oly 
allowing o trickle of Germans to leave, and the discrimination continues, 

The problem German emigration poses to the regime is the implied admissian 
that an ethnic group in the Soviet Union that has been in the regime since before 
the revolution finds its traditional national ties greater than its ties with the 
Soviet system. As Hélene Carrere d’Encausse says, the phenomenon of German 
emigration “amounts to admitting the total foilure of the Soviet nationalities 
palicy, recognizing the permanence of ethnic bands to the detriment of bonds 
created by a life in common, and thus implicitly acknowledging that any ethnic 
group which does nat identify with the USSP has the right to leave”.22 

20 Quoted in Ludmilla Alexeyeva, p. 17}, 


2) Ludmilla Alexeyeva, p. 174. 
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Figure 1! German Emigration from the LISSR, 1970-84 
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Source: bosed on emigrotion fiqures appearing in Geoffrey Edwords, “Human 
Rights And Basket Ill oe Ss: Araos Of Change And Continuity”, International 
&ffairs, 6) [Autumn 1986): 63 


Far the regime, the onswer ta this predicoment has for the time been 
provided by the end of détente. No longer encouraged by the prospects of 
2canamic goins fram the West in response ta token humon rights concessions, 


the Soviets hove effectively halted the emigration of Germans. 


Seco vied JEA/S 
Jews represent another group that hos cancluded thot improvement of its 
position within the Saviet Union its nat possible and therefore desires ta 


emigrate. As in most of Eastern Europe, anti-Semitism hos almost “always been 


5? 


a2 
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a feature in the everyday life of the Soviet Union’ Juridicalilyu, the USSR 
considers Judaism to be 9 nationality rather than a religion and itis so stated an 
individual identification popers. Despite this, since the revalution Jews have 
been almost completely deprived of their cultural distinctives, e.9g,, Yiddish 
echaols, art, literature, and synagaques.-4 Widespread discrimination is 
practiced, most notably in attempts to restrict Jaws fram higher education and 


white-collar: employment= 


Figure 2: Jewish Emigration fram the USSR, 1970-84 
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source: based on emigration fiqures appearing in Geoffrey Edwards, op, 634 


23 Ludmilla Alexeyeva, p. 1/79. 

<4 For an excellent summory of how the regime has systematically 
attempted to eliminate Jewish cultural distinctives see Zvi Gitelman, "Moscaw 
and the Soviet Jews: & Parting of the VWroys*, Preblems of Communism 29 
(January-February 1380): 20-24, 

20 Despite these restrictions, as a group, Jews have had and continue to 
have the highest percentage of white-callar workers (Darrell Slider, p. 537), 
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scape from this discrimination by means of emigration to anywhere out of 
the USSR was the ultimate goal of the Jewish dissidents who began to organize 
in the 1960s, but the movement began to be labeled the “Jewish Movement for 
Emigration to israel*. As with other groups, petitions and open letters, began to 
be sant to the authorities requesting emigration visas. The Six Day Var in 13967 
provided a catalyst for an increase in petitions, as more and more Jews began 
ta identify israel as 9 national homeland. in 1970, an event took place that drew 
international attention to the movement. Twelve people were arrested and 
charged with the attempted hijacking of a Soviet airplane; mast of the hijackers 
had unsuccessfully applied for exit visas to Israel, The twelve were canvicted 
and two were sentenced to be executed, The cruelty of the punishments “shook 
the world”. Under foreign and internal pressure, the Soviet authorities 
commuted the death sentences, but conducted an especially aggressive 
campaign against those within the Soviet Union wha had drawn attentian to the 
trials. 

The authorities had apparently hoped to frighten the Jewish movement 
activists but the trials had the opposite effect. After these incidents, support 
from the Vest increased and the movement became more active. WUehile 
continuing arrests, imprisonment and other farms of repression against the mare 
active Jewish dissidents, the regime began to apprave exit visas. In 1976, when 
German emigration reached its peak and started its decline. the mumber of 
Jewish emigrés beqan to rise dramatically, The rate went fram 14,000 in 1376 
woongn of 61,306 in 1973. Aowever, in 1360, with the end of the datente ara 
with tha West land other factors that will ba examined below), this improvement 


wos reversed, resulting In the number of emigrants foliing sharpiy ta 21,470; by 
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1983, only 1,315 Jews were permitted ta leave.*5 Those refused exit visas, 
called “refuseniks”, were estimated at 40,000 in 1981.27 In addition to being 
refused permission te emigrate, most have lost their previous jobs and either 
have no work or are employed at menial tosks with little prospect of 


improvement. 


E. UKRAINIANS 

V/hile the Crimean Tartors, Germans ond Jews desire 39 return of their 
nationalities to traditional homelands, other national groups which have nat been 
displaced simply desire national self-determinatian within their existing 
homelands. Mast of the 100 or so natianal groups in the USSSA fall into this 
category to some extant. Groups with notable organizatian include Georgians, 
Armenians, Ukrainians, Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians, and same of the central 
Asian Moslem groups. The groups with the most developed dissident 
movements, however, are the Ukrainians and the Lithuanians. 

Vfith a land area slightly larger and 3 population roughly equal to France, the 


Ukrainian Republic represents “the largest European national ethnic group 


26 Based on figures published in & Ghronicle af Current Events as quated by 
Ludmilla Alexeueva, p. 196. Emigration figures differ widely depending on the 
source; nevertheless, the same general pattern exists. Carrere d’Encausse, in 
Decline of an Empire, provides the fallawing figures based on data from the 
Israel Ministry for the Integratian of Immigrants of Jews emigrating from the 
USSF ta Israel during the preceding time period: 1966: 231; 1369: 30139; 1470: 
999; 1871, 12,832; 1972: 31,652; 1873: 33,477; 1874. 17,373; 1375: 2,92 eee 
/,2/°4, The final figure shows the great disparity between the dissident 
provided figures and the figures of the Israeli government, although, the latter 
only include those Jews who successfully immigrated to Israel. Along this line, 
Carrere d’Encausse states (without reference to source] that “in 1975 nearly 
00% of the applicants for emigration chose not to go to Israel” [p. 208). If that 
percentage is representative for the entire period, then the dispority between 
emigration figures is not os qreat as it appears. 


27 Ludmilla Alexeyeva, p. 197. 
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without an independent government.**? Of a total population of more than 46 
million, 36.4 milllon are native Ukrainians. Dominated By the Russians far 
centuries, the Ukraine enjoyed independence far only a shart period during 1918 
before being integrated into the USSR as a Union Republic in 1322. 

It might be expected that assimilation of Ukrainians into a new “*Saviet” 
culture would ba relatively easy asminee represent a nationality with similar 
historical, palitical amd social patterns to the Great Russians. But this has not 
been the case, ‘/hile many of the key leaders of the Soviet regime have come 
out of the Ukraine, including Khrushchev, Brezhnev, Padgorny and a host of 
others, Ukrainians have frequently balked at the prospect of complete 
assimilation, 

Following integration, Moscow hat repeatedly attempted ao proagrom of 
Russification in the Ukraine. This has been done primarily through the 
displacement of the Ukrainion language by Russian, the forced dispersal of 
Ukrainians to other regions of the Saviet Union, and the placement of Russians 
or Russified urban Ukrainians in positions of political power, But this program of 
Russification has not been consistent. In fact there have been several periods 
when an opposite program of “Ukrainization” has been pursued. 

Resistance movements against Soviet domination have teen prevalent 
throughout the Ukrainian Republic's experience, but they were especially 
noticeable during VYorid Wror i. in the post-war, past-Stalin era undergraund 
resistance continued in the rural countryside but it wos confined in numbers and 
dealt with vehemently by Soviet autherities when uncovered. In the 1960s, the 
locus of the Ukrainian dissidence movement shifted from the rural peasants ta 
the urban intelligentsia, became more open, and focused primarily upon 


maintaining the Ukrainian culture within the Soviet political structure. Calls for 


28 Ludmilla Alexeyeva, p. a4. 


23° See Pabert S. Sullivant, “The Ubrainians”, Problems af Gommuniem 16 
(September-October 1967): 47-53 for a discussion of these shifts from 
RPussification ta Ukrainization and back. 
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independence were rarely mode. In 1365, the Soviet government increased its 
pressure on Ubkrainion dissidents. The Seviet authorities orrested more than 
twenty intellectuals throughout the Republic, and forced them to recant in 
widely publicized trials. While dissident octivity continued, the mavement went 
underground again and shifted its major effort toward the preduction of 
LBW G |! 20 

In the 1970s, Wkrainian dissidents surfaced again and became heavily 
involved in the human rights effort throughout the USSR, forming one of the first 
“Helsinki V/atch Groups”. While national self-determination continued to be ag 
goal, many in the movement believed that this could be abtained within the 
existing federal structure of the USSR if the regime would anly comply with the 
letter of the Saviet Canstitution and existing laws. One of the more fascinating 
incidents to occur during the heightened dissent of the early 13/705 was the 
removal of Petro Shelest from his position as head of the Ukrainian communist 
party. His removal was precipitated by his alleged attempt to “re-Ukrainize his 
motherland’s political apparatus”.=! 4 powerful and influential leader toath in the 
IIkraine and in Moscow--who was assumed to be completely atsimilated-- 
Shelest surprised many by publishing a book about the Ukraine in which he 
praised Ukrainian history, culture and development with almost na mention of 
Russion contributions. 

Because of the urbanization pattern in the Ukraine, the intellectual based 
dissent of the 13605 amd 1970s had little mass support. Ukrainian national 
sentiments have traditionally been located in the rural countryside. The cities of 


the Ukraine have historically been considered suspect by the Ukrainian rural 


3U Literally, semvydow means “self-published” and it the Ukrainian 
counterpart to the Russian term somizrgaz The term refers to written material 
produced unofficially ond usually illegally. As Vladimir Bukovsky puts iti “Il write 
it myself, censor it myself, print and disseminate it myself, and then | do time in 
prison for it myself.” (Viadimer Bukovsky, To Build o Costle: My Life as a 
Dissenter,(New York: Viking Press, 1979], p. 141.) 


#| Héléne Gorrére d’Encausse, Secon 
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population as centers of foreign influence, Wkrainians living in these cities have 
been lorgeiy azsimilated, more often than mat considering themselves to be 


. a 
Russians.7* 


Thus, the intellectual Based dissent, arising as it did im urban 
areas, found little support in the Ukrainian countryside, 

In the face of increased repression in the late 1970s and early 1380s, and 
with the failure of the mavement ta make significant gains during the 1470s, 


Likrainiaon dissidents were forced back underground. Ukrainian dissent taday is 


far from dead, but it has certainly been reduced from previous levels. 


F, LITHUANIANS 

The madern dizsident movement in Lithuania is a unique combination aft 
national self-determination and religious self-determinatian, en ee | 
popularly Bbosed movement that Yaccounts for a dispropertiaonately high 
percentage of dissident activities in the Saviet Union”, $2 Lithuania, with a long 
history of independence and resistance ta foreign damination, was annexed to 
the Soviet Union in 1946 as a result of the Molotoy-Ribbentrop poct of 19535, 
From onnexation until the mid-1]950s, the Lithuanians ‘canducted ormed 
resistance to the Soviet regime, Thousands of Lithuanians were killed during 
this period, aver 30,000 were sent to forced-labor camps, and as many as 
300,000 were deported without trial to the eastern regions at the LUss a Bi 
1956, this active resistance had been crushed and the Seviet accupation became 
gq woy of life. Many Lithuanians concluded that dissidence had became 
counterproductive, and awaited the time when the Soviet system would fall “by 
the internal laws af its own development”. They felt that the most important 


goal was to maintain a national identity, which could not be accomplished if the 


22 Pobert 5. Sullivant, p. 47. 
oo yy, Stanley Vardys, p. 43. 
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Ludmilla Alexeyeva, pp. 60-61]. 


Lithuanian people continued to conduct violent or underground resistance.?¥ 
Organized dissidence was therefore suspended for almost fifteen years. 

The contemporary Lithuanian dissident movement emerged in 1568, under the 
guspices of the Lithuanian Catholic Ghurch. Lithuanian priests arganized pro- 
Lithuanion demonstrations ta celebrote historical accomplishments, and 
organized petition campaigns to pressure the Soviet regime for liberalization of 
religious practices. The first of these petitions invalved a request to the Kremlin 
tor freedom of religious instruction, for independent religious publications, for a 
return of deposed bishops, and for the cessation of discrimination against 
church-attending Catholics.25 About eighty-five percent of the diocesan 
priests and thousands of parishianers signed the petitions. In addition to these 
petitions, anti-Soviet grafitti began to appeor and requiar somazedai journals 
were published. Véshile the aims of the Lithuanian dissident movement remained 
the same-—i.e., national and religious self-determination~-there appeared to be a 
recognition that the previously adopted method of ormed resistance wos 
ineffective under the Soviet regime. 

The petitioning of Moscow for religious and national liberalization proved ta 
be as ineffective as the earlier armed resistance. The petitioners did neat 
receive any response to the substance of the petitions. Rather, the regime 
reacted by arresting several of the movement’s more influential priests and 
laymen. Im 1972, the tactic changed ta that of appeals ta warlid apinion. & 
petition signed by 17,054 people was sent to Brezhney by way of the United 
Nations. Petitions continued along with the publication of the samrdéa? 
newspaper Ghronicle of the Catholic Church of Lithyonia, whose purpose was 
to “gather ond publicize information on discrimination against Cathalics and on 


violations of human rights as guaranteed by the United Nations Ceclaoration of 


39 Ludmilla Alexeyeva, p. 65. 
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Human Fights and by other international agreements."°7 Information 
represented power and dissidents cancentrated their efforts on reporting 
events sa that the Western press would pick them up and rebroadcast them 
bock into the Soviet Union. 

énather technique of directing attention to their plight was the practice af 
self-immalatian, In 1972, twelve Lithuanians, in separate events, hilled 
themselves in this monner. This appeal to world opinion may hove been 
effective, as from 1972 to 1983 na priest was arrested, although loupersons 
continued to be sentenced to prison terms for “organizing religiaus processions” 
and other religious activities, “/hile the intensification of persecution against 
Lithuanian dissidents has begun to increase in the last three years, the number 


of drrests ond sentences imposed there hove been maderote in relation ta those 


in the Ukraine ond elsewhere in the USSR=* 
GS. CENTRAL ASIANS 

| hove previously defined Soviet dissent as an expression of dissatisfaction 
with political goals, realities ond processes in the Soviet Union. Under this 
definition, the phenomenon of religious natianaligm in Central Asia is nat strictly 
speaking national dissent. There has been little of the protests, petitions or 
appeals that have characterized dissent in the other regians of the Saviet Union, 
The Muslims of Sentral Asia represent more a counterculture than 9 dissident 
movement. Nevertheless, the regime's response to the cultural traditions of the 
peoples of Central Asia hos token a similar form to its response to dissidents 
and dissident movements in the rest of the empire, and it is the potential for the 
emergence of national appasition in this region that warrants a discussion of the 


phenomenon, 


37 vv, Stanley Varduys, p. 57. 
23° Luamillo Alexeyeva, p. 3a, 
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The Muslim population of the Soviet Union is the sixth largest in the world, 
At aver forty-five million people, this population represents aver forty national 
groups located largely along the Soviet Union's southern border, Soviet Muslims 
primarily live in the four union republics af Gentral Asia praoper--Kirghizia, 
Taodzhikistan, Turkmenis, and Uzbekistan--the zerbdidzhan SSA, ~ thea 
gutonomaus republics of the northern Goucasus, and the Kazakhstan SSR. The 
titular nationalities of the six union republics mentioned also reflect the six 
largest Muslim nationalities in the USSR. 

The Soviet regime inherited the Muslim lands occupied by the Tsoars, and in 
many respects has attempted to continue the previous regime’s assimilationist 
and colonial policies, The task of assimilation has been more difficult in Central 
&siq because, as Geoffrey Wheeler says, the Muslim culture “confronted the 
Russians with a far greater problem than did the other non-Russian peoples of 
the Empire, the vast majority af whom were Christian and fallowed a way of lite 
not greatly ditferent trom that of the Russians themselves”,9 Despite the very 
real differences, for example, between the Lithuanians and Russians, bath 
cultures are more VW/eastern than Eastern ond the cultural differences are 
minimal compared to differences between the Russians and the Central Asians. 

Soviet measures in Central Asia have, therefore, tended to be more intense 
and revolutionary than in ather regions--and ultimately less effective. The goal 
has been the replacement of traditional cultures with a new Soviet/Russian 
culture, Mechanisms to ochieve this end have included: (1) 0 somewhat arbitrary 
political division of the region, (2) an assault on the Moslem family structure, (3) 
Q policy of colanization employing Pussians and ather non-Muslim groups, [4) the 
2liminotion of nomadic migrations, (5S) collectivization of agriculture, [6] 
industrialization, [7] linguistic reforms, (8) an assault on the Islamic religion, and 


(9} attempts to reploce traditional Islamic rites with new Soviet ceremonies. 


39 Geottrey Wheeler, “The Muslims of Central Asin®, Problems ot 
Communism 16 (September-Octaber 1967): 72, 
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Despite these measures, much of the traditional Mustim culture of the regian 
remains. The Gentral Asian nationalities continue to resizt industrialization and 
urbonization, 49 the former interfering with the chythm of daily religious proyers 
and fasting. Pilgrimages ta the traditional fstamic holy places ore prohibited far 
the vast majority of Saviet Muslims, but these have been replaced by pilgrimages 
to local holy places: tombs of indigenous holy men, So-called “life-cycle” 
customs such as circumcision and religious ceremanies at birth, weddings and 
burials continue almost universally. Although arranged marriages, polygamy, 
infant morrioge ond the bride price (A’o/yn ) have been made illegal, some of 
these practices moy still continue, 4! Central Asion Moslems ore the mast 
endaogamaus group in the USSR; oa survey conducted in 13639 of marriage 
potterns among Saviet nationalities revealed that the major Gentral Ssion groups 
marry almost completely within their respective ethnic groups. 44 Finally, there 
is QO continued widespread commitment ta traditional ethnic food, dress and 


related customs. 


40 in 1970, the last yeor for which data aon urban/rural distribution by 
nationality was available, the Soviet Muslim population was approximately 
seventy-two percent rural [(Hosemorie Crisostoma, “The Muslims Of The Soviet 
nion”, Current Histary [Qetober 1982]i 227), 

4l Wheeler claims *“nolygamy, though illegal, is still practiced through the 
device of registering children of illegal marriages solemnmized before a mulla as 
the offspring of the first legal marriage” (pp. 75-76), Carrere d’Encausse claims 
the A’otemis still fairly popular and is even covered by rules and established 
rotes (Héléne Corrére d’Encousse, p, 256). Bennigsen disagrees on both points, 
claiming these practices have largely been eliminated [Alexandre Benniqsen, The 
Islamic Thregt to the Soviet State (Naw Yark: St. Martin’s Press, 1995, p, 491. 

42° The following percentages of marriages within ethnic groups were 
repurted by official Saviet sources: [l, Tchuiko, Broki i razvody [Mascow, 1375] 
p, 76, Quoted in Hélene Carrere d’Encausse, p. 251) 


No 


Kirghiz 95.4% Estonians Takeo A Belorussians 33% 
Kazokhs 933.87 Lithuanians 638.2% Ukrainians 34,32 
Turkmen 90.7% Latvians B1.424% Armenians 33.4% 
Azeris Sano 


Uzbeks 96.227 


ff? 


Like the Lithuanians, the Central Asians alto have an historical experience of 
armed opposition to the Soviet regime. Between 13918 and 1933 a popularly 
based resistance movement, known as the Scsmech, attempted to establish 
independent Muslim states in the Caucasus and Gentral 4sia during these 
formative years of the Saviet regime. Not am homogenous mavement, the 
Sosmoch! had its origins within a variety of bandit gangs under various leaders, 
which anly in its later stages evolved into 9 true national-liberation movement, 
Wihern this national-liberation movement was finally suppressed by a combination 
of direct actions by the Red Army and a politica: relaxation in Soviet anti-Muslim 
palicies, the Sesmech! reverted back to isolated bandit gangs which were 
crushed by 1933.43 The various rebel leaders were never able to consolidote 
their: internal differences, which comtributed greatly ta their defeat. The 
significance of the Saemach/ravalt was the widespread grass roots support the 
rebel forces obtained and the identification of the struggle as being between 
Russian colonizatian and the indigenous Muslims rather than being 9 struggle 
between communism and anti-communism. 

arganiees dissent since the 19305 has been infrequent. It has been centered 
in the growing movement of “parallel ilslam” or the Sufi brotherhoods. Located 
primarily in the northern Caucasus and the southern portions of Central Asia, 
the Sufi brotherhoods are “secret societies with initiatory rites, extraordinary 
discipline, and a regular chain of cammand”., Soviet sources have estimated the 
size of movement as including at least half of all Muslim belhevers in the 
Maucasus-~-more than five hundred thousand in this Soviet region niene.44 The 
significance of this Islamic movement is the degree of influence it claims upon the 


daily life of its adherents. Soviet writers admit this influence in their 


43° Michael Rywkin, Moscow’s Muslim Challenge (Armonk, NY: M. E. Sharp 
Inc, 1982 ees, 


44 Héléne Garrére d’Encausse, p. 61. 


propaganda attacks on the movements.4% Alexandre Benmigsen claims that the 
survival of Isiom throughout the Mustim areas of the Savlet Union is mainiy due 
ta these brotherhaods, 7 - 

So far there is little evidence of apposition by the Sufi brotherhoods to the 
Soviet regime. Bennigqsen does, however, quote the case of the assassinatian of 
Sultan Ibrahimoy, Chairman of the Council af Ministers of the Kirghiz SSR an 4 
December 1980, as a possible act by the Sufi Brotherhood of the Hairy Ishans. 
While the direct evidence linking this particular group or any other with the 
Gssaszcination is weak, this echismatic sect has a long history of opposition to 
the Soviet Union and the previous Tsarist Empire. Members of the brotherhood 
hove consistently refused to poy toxes, evaded military conscription, withheld 


their children from the regime’s schools and indulged in “violent anti-Soviet 


" 


prapagonda”.47 Soviet autharities have repeatedly orrested the sect’s leaders 


iT 
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when they hove been uncovered ond tried ta eliminate the sect--but the 
brotherhood continues to resurface, 

Although petitions and letters by Muslim dissidents are infrequent, they have 
occasionally appeared. A group of eighty-eight villagers in the Kirghiz Republic 
sent a letter to the Soviet outhorities, subsequently published in Izvestio, 
complaining about the lack of attention by lecal authorities to elements of 
traditional culture. The villagers argued thot “the populotion’s national 
traditions ought to be cansidered in housing construction”, Specifically, the 
villagers declare, twa-story houses should be built to accommodate the Kirghiz 
fomily which traditionally consists of the youngest san’s family remaining in the 


home with his parents. The letter writers complain that Soviet authorities lack a 


40 See Alexandre Bennigsen, “Soviet Islam Since the Invasion of 
Afghanistan”, Gentral Asian Survey | [July 1982): 66-67, 


46 Alexandre Bennigsen, “Sufism in the USSR: & Bibliography of Soviet 
Sources”, Central Asian Survey 2 (December 1983): 82. 


47 slexandre Bennigsen, “Soviet Islam Since the Invasion of Afghanistan”, p. 
ale 
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sensitivity to the long-term impact of local decisions and a feeling for the needs 
af the local residents: "VWeéhy are problems solved sco hastily, sametimes with a 
stroke of the pen on a whim, when they will affect not anlu us, but our children, 
grandchildren and gqreat-qgrondchildren as well?745 

There is also avidence of semizrgs? in the Muslim areas of the Soviet Union. 
VWrhile litth has surfoced in the Wrest, Saviet aquthors are mentioning its 
existence more frequently. 49 Muslim somfzeéa?’ is far less palitical than that 
produced im the non-Muslim areas and is generally concerned with the spread of 
Islamic religious Ideas, An interesting reloted development is the growing 
emergence of religious literature smuggled inte Central Asia and the Goucasus 
from neighboring Islamic states, This maternal is also primarilu religious tn 
nature, although this is not always the case and some anti-Soviet material has 
been circuloting according to official Soviet comments on the phenomenon, 
There is ao certain ironical twist te the Soviet lanquage Russification program in 
relation to Gentral Asian sesmrdg?: *Soviet power has provided Gentral Asian 
Muslims with a commen lanquage to read these uncommon publications’.“! 

The current level of overt dissent should not be overstated, however, As 
Gorrere d’Encousse says about the canmtinued existence of the counterculture 
of the Central Asian Muslims: 


Hama Islamicus is mot am adversary... . But simply by his 
existence, by his oresence in the whole grea where the Moslem 


civilization has existed, he bears witness thot the Soviet peaple 


42 »\A/hat Should Gur Village Be Like?--lt’s Worth Consulting the Flesidents 
on This”, izvestia, ? July 1923. Translated in COSP 35 (3 August 13983): 21 

43 See H. B. Paoksoy, “The Deceivers”, Gentral Asian Survey 2 (1984): 123- 
lol, and Slexander Bennigsen, “Sufism in the USSR: A Bibliography of Soviet 
Sources”, pp. 58-92 for discussions of Soviet writings on Muslim somizadet 

90 Alexandre Bennigsen, “Mullohs, Mujohidin, and Soviet Muslims”, Problems 
of Communism 33 [Nevember-December 1984): 36. 

31 *Soviets Step Up the Propaganda War’, Arabia [Londan) 36 (July 1964): 
3/7, Quoted in Alexandre Bennigsen, “Mullahs, Mujahidin, and Soviet Muslims”, 5p. 
og 
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hos at least two camponents: the Soviets and the Soviet 
Maslems,>2 


S2 Héléne Carrere d’Encausse, p. 264, 
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Vil, RELIGIOUS DISSENT 


Religion is the opium of the people.... Religion is a kind af spiritual 
gin in which the slaves of capital drown their human shape and 
their claims to any decent life .... All modern religians and 
Churches, all religious organizations, Marxism always regards as 
organs of Leurgecisreactian serving to defend exploitation and to 
stupefy the warking class. 

Vid. Lenin 


& THE POLICIES OF SCIENTIFIC ATHEISM 

“Every religious idea”, wrate Lenin, “avery idag of Gad, even of flirting swith 
the idea af God, is unutterable vileness*,! Lenin and the ather early Balsheviks 
believed religion would wither away like the stata once the aconomic exploitation 
of man by man was eliminated. Nevertheless, in contrast to their appraach toa 
the institutions of the state, they felt it mecessary to assist this withering dauvay 
process. Thus, they removed thase institutional and sociol structures that had 
supported religious practice under the Tsarist regime and embarked on an 
aggressive atheistic campaign to discredit the religious world view. These two 
Principles--restricting the practice of religion and countering its idealogu--have 
continued ta be the basis of the regime’s approach to religion to the present 
day, 

On January 22, 1916, the regime published its first decree ta regulate the 
role of religion in the new Bolshavik state. The main provisions of this decree, 
entitled “The Separation of Ghurch and State”, continue to be in force: [1] 
separation of church from stote, (2) individual freedom of conscience with 
emphasis on the rights of atheists, (3) secularization of schaols, [4) religion 


1 quoted in Christel Lane, Christian Religion in the Soviet Union (Albany, NY! 
State University of New York Press, 1978), p. 26. 
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completely private and not to interfere with the rights of others or with any 
citizen’s xtate obligations, [EB] no church property ownership.© The severity of 
this decree was somewhat mitigated in practice by the demands of other more 
pressing concerns of the young regime.* 

Ten years later, Stalin amended the 1918 decree, and ended any ambiguity 
about the severity of the earlier laws, Ludmilla Alexeyeva claims that with the 
publication of this resolution, “the Soviet gayvyernment embarked an oa palicy of 
eradication of religion in the Soviet Union’.4 The major provisions of this new 
decree, “On Religious Cults”, were: {1} the registration of all religinus 
organizations, (2) the empowering of the gavernment ta emplace and remove 
persons from executive positions in religious organizations, (3) prohibition of the 
invalvement of children in religiaus organizations, [4) restriction of religious 
groups from social, cultural, ond welfare activities, and (5) restriction of 
religious leaders to specific geographical locations.> 

The Second ‘A/orld ‘A/ar breught o brief respite to the persecution of religion 
in the USSSA but in 1959, Q naw anti-religious campaign was initiated by 
Khrushchev, This campaign lasted until 1964 and, while directed ot all religion in 
the Soviet Union, affected the Russian Orthadax and Baptist churches the most 
severely, An intensive otheistic propaganda compaign was conducted and 
scores of churches were clased, Same relaxation of repression accurred in the 
early Brezhnev era but the stote maintained "o tight rein on church 
QOppaintments in all denominations, Sa that there was a good cadre of church 


leaders developed which could speak for Soviet policies... 2 


2 Christel Lane, p. 27. 


3 However, this varied with respect ta the particular religiaus groups, as 
we shall examine shortly, 


4+ Ludmilla Alexeyeva, p. 201, 

© Christel Lane, pp, 27-25, 

6 Pemarks by Michoel Bourdeaux in “The State of Religious Freedam”, 
World &ffairs 147 (Spring 1965): 249, 
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New cepressions began in the waning years of Brezhnevyv’s reign and were 
continued during ‘Yuri Andropov’s short yeor at the helm. On 13 September 
1983, the Ruzsian Republic Criminal Gode was changed to allow officials to 
extend a prisoner’s term for “malicious disobedience of the lawful demands of 
the administration of a corrective-labor institution’.? The practical effect of 
this palicy has been the resentencing of religious prisoners far continuing 
religious practices while behind bars, even for such seemingly minor offenses 
such as “saying prayers in prison*®.® The number of Christions in prison has 
also increased oat least fourfold in the first half of the 1980s--from an estimated 
one hundred in 1979 to aver four hundred in 1385.9 Thus, Gorbachev has 
opporentiy cantinued this wor on religion initisted by Lenin almost seventy yeors 
aqa. 

Despite the claim that “the exploitation of man by mon... [has been] ended 
ence and for all’ in the Saviet state, religion has failed to wither away. The 
soviet state cantinues to find it necessary to pursue policies designed ta 
eradicote "customs that ore at variance with the sociaiet way of lite.” '19 Since 
the original ideological explanation for the prevalence of religion in Russia-—-the 
existence af classes--ne longer exists in the “developed cocialist saciety” of 
the Soviet Lilnian, regime idealoques must invent alternate = explanations, 
Sndrapov explained that the existence of religicaus extremism was due toa 
gbnormalities in the individual, subjective deficiencies such as “political or 
ideological errars, religiaus fanaticism, mationalistic aberrations, moral 
degradation or simply an unwillingness to work”, But Soviet officials are alsa 


quick to blame Western influences, such aos “the imperialist special services”, 


7? Vedomosti Verhovnave Saveta RSFSR, No. 37 (Saptember 15, 1983): 796. 
Quoted in COSP 35 [21 December 1383): J, 

3° Michael Bourdeaux, p, 200, 

3 Michael Bourdeaux, p. 200, 

10 »The Graft Party Pragram (New Version)”, pp. 3,17, 


foreign visitors, and “Israeli propaganda centers”, as well a= blaming 
*overzealous” local administrators. ! | 

The modern regime continues to deol with the different religious graups and 
religious dissenters in the Saviet Unian im varying manners. Eohdon Baciurkiw 
describes five considerations that quide the regime in its approach to relations 
with religion in the Saviet Union: 


]. Marxist-Leninist ideclogy with its militant atheism together with 
an exploitation af traditional Russian nationalism 


2. Intolerance of alternative belief systems thot cannot be totally 
co-oanted by the state 


3. The sociological effect of modernization which breeds toleration 
far religion 


4. The utility of religious organizations in support of pragmatic 
palitical policies, eq. influence of foreign publics 


a. The attitudes of individual religious groups ta the sustem!¢ 

The variations in religious dissent have arisen as a response to the regime’s 
attitudes toward religion. Several religious groups have been mentioned already 
becouse of their close association with national dissent: Lithuanian and 
Wkrainian Catholics, Jews and Central Asian Moslems. {| have restricted the 
discussion of religious dissidence groups in this section to those Christian 
groups in the Soviet Union without distinctive non-Russian notional assaciations, 
The most notable graups in this category are the Evangelical Christian Baptists, 


the Pentecastalists, and the Russian Orthodox Church. 


1] €, G&. Filimonov, “The Social and Idealogical Essence af RAetigious 
Extremism”, Scientific Atheism, [4uqust 1983), Translated in “Dealing with 
*Peligious Extremists’*, GDSP 35 (26 October 1983): 11. 

120 Remarks by Bohdan Baciurkiw in “Support of Religious Witnezs in 
Eastern Europe’, World Affairs 147 (Spring 1985): 282-83, 
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B. RUSSISN ORTHOOOXK CHURCH 

During the Tsarist reign, the Russian Orthodox Church was the official state 
church of the regime, It enjoyed special political, social, ond econamic rights and 
privileges; e.g., state financial support, a monapoly over religious propaganda, 
ond representatives in the Council of Ministers. However, these rights and 
privileges were not without costs. Under the reign of Peter the Great, 
Orthodoxy became institutionally subordinate to the state; a Tsorist official 
presided over the Holy Synod, the governing body of the Church. Institutional 
subordination limited the Church’s flexibility in both religious and secular affairs 
and conditioned the Church tawoard accommodation rather than confrontation. 

This legocy of acceammodation has continued to the present day, 
Linfortunotely for the Ghurch, the nature of the Russian state changed in 1317. 
The Tsarist regime had anjoyed ao symbictic relationship with the Church; the 
Church legitimized the rule of the Tsar and, in return, Orthodoxy was 
interwoven into all aspects af public life. The Balshevik regime required no such 
traditional religious legitimization and the symbiotic relationship was broken. 

The 1916 decree and subsequent Soviet laws were particularly damaging to 
Orthadoxy. Church and state were legally separated, thus ending a twa 
hundred yeor relationship. The notionolization af land deprived the Ghurch of its 
chief source of revenue. Education, which had been a major purview af the 
Church, was removed from the Church’s responsibility and secilorized, 
Similarly, the registration of births, deaths and marriages was ramaved from the 
Church and placed under the civil administration. The Russian Orthedax Church 
was prohibited from providing religious inetruction to those under the oge of 
eighteen. Finally, the clergy, considered members of the propertied class and 
hence bourgeoisie, were greatly discriminated aqainst, losing the right ta vote, 
rotion cards, and education for their children, os well as being forced to pay 


higher: taxes,!9 


1S David Lane, pp. 243-44, 


The Ghurch did not immediately accept these restrictions, and neither was it 
powerless to resist. During the Civil VWvar, Orthodoxy generally sided with the 
White &4&rmies and paid for this opposition by imprisonment and death for many of 
its clergy who gained a reputation for *counterrevolutionary® behavier, While 
the bulk of Orthodoxy resisted the new regime, there did emerge during this 
period a reformation movement known as the “Living Church”. The aim of this 
movement svas to bring the Church into alignment with the broader political and 
social retorms in Russia introduced by the Bolsheviks. It sought ta accomplish 
this By establishing “a relation between state and church which cast the church 
into the same supportive and acclamatory role that it had held vis-a-vis the 
Tsarist regime’,!4 Proposed reforms were quite drastic in comparison to 
traditional Orthadaxy, They included the destruction of the Ghurch’s 
hierarchical structure, greater participation of the lower clergy and Iaity in 
Church affairs, and other changes in dogma and ritual, The regime recagnized a 
tactical opportunity to weaken the strength of Orthodoxy and supported this 
reformation rene. 

Estimates of the strength of the “Living Church’ at the apex of its influence 
vary from one third to one half of all Orthedox parishes, yet the moavement’s 
reforms were too radical for the majority of the clergy and peasant laity, 19 Ss 
the authorities realized the reformers would not replace the traditianal 
Orthadex Church, they shifted tactics to gain control af the weakened Orthodax 
hierarchy. in 1927, a move for reconciliation was offered the state by 
Metropolitan Sergei, who claimed loyalty to the regime in an official statement: 
“Wie wish to be Grthadax and at the same time to recagqnize the Soviet Unian as 
our native country, whose jous dnd successes are our joys and successes and 


whose failures are our failures”.!® At the same time Sergei accepted the 


14 Ghristel Lone, p. 21. 
13 Christel Lane, o.oo. 
18 Ludmilla Alexeyeva, p, 246. 


regime’s demand for registration of churches. This accommodation was at least 
publicly accepted by the vast majority of clergy, but several schismatic 
Orthodox groups date their birth from this rapprochement of church and state, 

The accammodation with the regime did not pravide the Church with the 
freedom it had expected in regards to its religious teaching amd practice. 
Thousands of churches were clased, purges of clerqy were conducted and 
thousands of believers were imprisoned and killed during the height af Stalin’s 
dictatorship. However, the repressivenecs of the 1930s was lessened during 
the Second Viorid Viaor when Stalin, needing the support of all rival power 
centers, came to ao further accommodation with the Russian Orthadox Ghurch., 
Tne fundament of this bargain, which, according to William Fletcher, “provided 
the basis for all subsequent religicus activity”, was that “the State granted 
certain minimal comceszions to the Ghurch, marginally sufficient to ensure its 
continued survival in the country, im return for the Ghurch’s unwavering 
suppart in political activities, primarily an the international scene”,!7 

This | aOR veeINert between church and state continued in the immediate 
postwar years. But in 1959 the period of relative calm between ragime and 
church was ended when “a new wave af legal restrictions and persecution 
threw church life once more into jeopardy”,!& Khrushchev began with oan 
intensive anti-religicus propaganda campoign and the widespread closings af 
church facilities. In 1917, the Russian Orthodox Church hod aver 24,000 
churches, at the end of Wrarld Wear Twa, this mumber had been reduced tea 
approximately 20,000 and Khrushchev further reduced the number ta less than 
7,500 in active use.!3 But church closures only tell part of the story. In 1961 
porish priests were denied both vote and voice in the administration of their 
parishes through the promulgation of new Church regulations. These new 


17 Wittiam Fletcher, Religion and Soviet Foreign Policy 1940-1970 
(Landon: Oxford University Press, 1973), p. &., 


13 Ghristel Lane, p. 33. 
13 Michael Bourdeaux, pp. 247, 25). 
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regulations not only removed the locol priest from leadership of his parish, but 
also prohibited the conduct of vizits and religious nites with parishioners outside 
of the cantines of the church focility, prohibited children participating in Church 
rites, and obligated priests to report information of interest to the government 
on their parishioners.<2 

Despite these actions by the stote and the acquiescence of the Church 
hierarchy, there was little public dissent by the lower clergy. Port of the 
explanation for this silence may be due ta the fact that although aver one 
hundred dissident Baptist leaders were imprizoned during the period of 
Khrushchev’s repression, nat one Orthadox leader was arrested?! in any 
case, the Orthoadex hierarchy demonstrated and continues to demonstrate 
unswerving support for the Soviet regime. This has been especially notable in 
international affairs where the Church has consistently supported Soviet 
pasitions since the early 1960s. Examples af this support include support far 
the Soviet world peace campaign, “the abolition of race and class difference as 
wellas of the economic exploitation entailed by the colonial system”, the Soviet 
intervention in Gzechoslovakia, candemnation af the US involvement in Vietnam, 
ond, ironically, the denunciation af Alexandr Solzhenitsyn, whose public suppart 
ond defense of Orthodoxy upheld it during especially troublesome times,=¢ 

There have been voices af dissent in the Orthedox Church in the post 
twenty-five yeors--but they have been few and for between, In 1965, Frs. 
Mikclai Eshlimon ond Gleb Yokunin wrote go letter to Nikolay Podgarny, then 
President of the Presidium, in which they demanded that the government's 
Council on Religious Affairs and Cults “cease interfering im internal church 
affairs”. &t the some time they sent letters to the Orthodox patriarchy and all 


bishops calling for repeal of the 196] regulations due to their vialation of 


2 | udmitla Alexeueva, pf. 248, 
2! David Lane, p. 247, 
22 Christel Lane, gf. 35, 
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cononical law and destructiveness to the Church. However, theirs were lone 
voices and they were dismissed from the priesthood.<* & layman, Baris 
Tolantoyv, alang with eleven others from the region of Kiroy also sent a latter 
criticising the regime’s actions against Orthodoxy that later appeared in the 
ieast and was broadcast into the Soviet Union over the BBC. The substance of 
the chorges was publicly refuted by the Church potriorchy ond Tolantov wos 
convicted in 1969 of “slandering the Soviet state”. He subsequently died in a 
prison hospital.*4 

Im 1976, the “Christion Committee for the Defense of the Rights of Religious 
Believers in the USSR” was formed by Yokunin. Believing that the Orthodox 
hierarchy had abdicated its responsibilities to defend tne religious rights of 
believers in the Soviet Union, this committee arganized itself to undertake legal 
defense of persecuted believers, Although the committe was composed of 
Orthodox believers, it offered its assistance to any individual persecuted far his 
or her religious beliefs, Far almost three years, the committee amassed 
documentation on the status of religious persecution in the USSA and provided 
information to Soviet citizemz, religious teaders, the state Bureaucracy and 
international human rights organizations. In 1979 Gleb Yakunin was arrested, 
convicted of “slander” ond imprisoned, but the committee continued to function, 

Another dissident group to emerge from within Orthodoxy was a group af 
young intellectugis who formed a group called the “Christiam Seminar”. Less 
interested in political issues than in ao meed for vitality within Orthodoxy, the 
members af this group wrote widely disseminated latters about the lack of 
freedom to develop their religious practices within the restrictive conditions 
imposed by both church amd stote, Aleksamdr Ogorodnikoyv, founder af the 
group, once wrate about the condition of Orthodoxy in its accommodation ta the 


modern Soviet state: 


23 Ludmillo Alexeyeva, p. 250. 
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4 Peter Reddowoy, Uncensored Russia, pp. 326-28, 
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In the Russian Ghurch, the parish is nat like a brotherly community, 
where Ohristian love of one’s neightor tecames a reality. The 
state persecutes every monifestation of church life, except for the 
performance af the religicus cult. Our thirst for spiritual 
communion, for religiaus education, and for missianary service 
runs up against all the might of the state’s repressive 
machinery,=" 


4nd Ogercadnikoy discovered the “might of the state’s repressive machinery” 
first-hand when he was arrested ond sentenced to eleven years af 
Imprisonment, 

It ts the emergence of young Orthodex dissidents thot is especially 
troublesome to Soviet authorities because it demonstrates the failures of the 
system ta “win the battle for the minds af the young”. The pervasiveness of 
interest by Soviet young peaple in religion is a frequent theme of Saviet writers 
in addressing problems with youth. While reliable figures oan the age 
composition of Soviet believers is mot readily available, according to Michael 
Bourdeaux, “it seems that the number of young or middle-age people coming inte 
the church at least equals the number of cld who are dying*.27 

Despite these indications of dissent or potential dissent in the ranks of 
Orthodoxy, the Ghurch remains a publicly loyal teal of the regime. Unable to 
totally eliminate the influence of the traditional church, the regime has at least 
co-apted its leadership and minimized its influence as a rival source of power. 
Mrthoadaxy today is generally restricted ta the perpetuation of a liturgical 
proctice rather than offering om olternative world view or a religion that 


influences a significant portion of an individual's daily beliefs or practices. It is 


25 quated in Michael Bourdeaux, p. 252, 


26 For example, see Vi. Vasekha, “To the Sounds of an Organ’, Uchitelshaua 
Gazeta [24 December 1982), in COSP 35 (128 January 1984): 22; Maj. G, Qstrieko, 
“Even If There’s Only Qne”, Krosnayo Zvezda, {21 March 1984), in COSP 36 [27 


June 1984): 14; and A. Kamenev, "Between the Ghorale and the Hit Song”, 
Sovetskayo Rossig, [14 December 1983), in COSP 36 (16 May 1984): 19, 


27 Michael Bourdeoux, p. 251, 
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tao the Protestant denominations that one must look for evidence of any genuine 


religiaus dissent. 


C, EVANGELICAL CHRISTIAN BAPTISTS 

The government initiated campaign against the religion in 1918 was directed 
mostly against the Russian Orthodox Church and Muslims; the Protestant 
denominations, including the Boptists, were generally iqnored. This was 
undoubtedly due to the relatively small numbers of Pratestant adherents at the 
time--Baptists accounted for only about 109,000 Russians prior to the October 
revolution--and also because the Protestant denominations had not been 
associated with the encfen régime, rather, they had been persecuted by ite? In 
this period of relative neglect, lasting until 1328, the Baptists grew in strength 
to about 500,000 members.¢4 

ihen Stalin began his anti-religious program in 192¢, the Baptists were 
included in government repression. As directed against the Baptists, this 
repression was justitied on three grounds, according to David Lane: First, 
*they were charged with being cannected with, and agents of, religious groups 
abroad.” Secondly, “they were regarded as s#uf/os e2laments”. Finaliy, their 
religious beliefs were “at odds with histerical materialism” and opposed ta the 
the gavernment’s goals regarding the education and upbringing of the youth," 

During the Secand Wrarld War, Stalin modified his repressive anti-religiaus 
policies in an attempt to exert internal control over the various religions-—in 
other wards, to “tame” the churches and “undermine them from within*.~! 
Those Gaptist ministers who were inclined toward collaborction were 


encouraged by the regime and those who were not were denied licensing and 


22 David Lane, p. 200, 
Ghriste!l Lane, p. 133, 
390 David Lane, Bp. 2ol, 
31 Ludmitta Slexeyeva, p, 201. 
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frequently imprisoned. The government created the All-Union Council of 
Evangelical Christion Boptizi=s [AGECB) of its primary mechanism of contral aver 
the Baptists.“ 

In 13960, the ACECB published two documents to requiate Baptist church 
life. Both conformed to the government’s position on religiom and violated 
Boptist doctrine in several ways; for exomple, while one of the fundamental 
doctrinal responsibilities of Boptists is the proclamation of the Gospel and 
evangelization, the documents condemned as “unhealthy” any such missionary 
octivity. These documents aroused indignation among believers and provided 3 
catalyst for dissent. The goal of the dissenters, called Anistedvwaty was to 
purify church doctrine and practice from the distortions imposed by the 
government. In 1362, a counter-organizatian to the officially endorsed 40CECE 
wis established, the Council of Churches of Evangelical Christian Baptists 
(CCECB). This group continued missionary activity, but it did not escape 
persecution by the authorities, From 1960 to 1963 about two hundred 
Initsiativniki were arrested and the persecution of this =zplinter Baptist group 
continues to the present.=> 

Despite this persecution, the Evangelical Christian Baptists have the largest 
follaywing of any Protestant denomination in the USSR. According to figures of 
the Wrorld Gauncil of Evangelical Baptists, in 1975 there were aver 935,000 
registered Baptists in the Saviet Union. Some dissident sources have claimed 
that registered Baptists account for only a third of the total number but all 
sources, including many Soviet officials, conclude thot the number continues to 


grow.>4 


$2 This union represented the merger of a variety of Protestant 
denominations: eq., most Evangelical Christians, Baptists, Pentecostolists and 


Mennonite Brethren. 
23 Ludmilla Alexeueva, p. 204, 


34 See Christel Lane, op. 140-141, for a detailed description of seurces and 
figures aon membership in the Baptist denomination. 
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Member churches of the CCOECE are not strictly speaking underground, they 
do not hide from the government but they do refuse to register or submit to 
ether forms of goavernmental reform. An interesting relationship has developed 
paneer the CCECB and the ACEGB, according to Gleb Yakunin, an Orthodax 
priest. As official pressure is exerted upon the ACECB to compromise further ta 
the regime, members of the registered ACECB churches transfer ta the 
unregistered ISCECE. The government is thus constrained from exerting too 
excessive pressure in order to preclude these transfers. Father Yokunin 
considers this phenomenon to be an “ideal form of existence far churches” 
under Soviet rule as it "enables them to sustain the heavy repressions inflicted 
by an dggressively atheistic government?" 

Ss have the Lithuanian Catholics, Evangelical Christian Baptists have 
oopedled ta the ‘Avest for support. The Wreastern World Council of Baptists 
maintains official relations with the ASECE and official visits by representatives 
of “western Baptists are canducted with regularity. Tourists also visit with the 
rival CCECB, which receives literature, correspondence, and financial and 
prayer suppart from fellow Baptists in the Vvest, Patitions signed By tens oF 
theusands of Western Baptists have been sent ta the Soviet leadership 
appealing for the release of Baptist prisoners. In the spring of 13/793, Georgy 
Vins, one of the original leaders af the CLECE was released fram prison and 
was Allowed to emigrate ta the United States in exchange for Saviet spies. 
After arriving in the U. 5., Georgy Vins met with President Carter and now 
continues the program of aiding the COECE fram the ‘Avest by acting as the 
foreign coordinator for VWrestern support.2& The right “to organize freely, to 
teach their religious beliefs to childran and to proselytize” ramain the major 


unmet demands of the Baptists dissidents.* 


a7 
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25 Ludmilla Alexeyeva, p. 207, 
3© Ludmilla Alexeyeva, p. 212, 
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Sree eHTECOSTSALisTs 

VWihile the Evangelical Christian Boptists hove achieved a sambtlonce af a 
modus Wreesa with the regime, such an accammodation has not been possible 
for the Pentecostalists, This Protestant sect first emerged in Russia just prior 
to the turn of the century, Like the Baptists, the Pentecostalists escaped the 
initinl persecutions of the post-revalution years. Accarding to official figures, 
there were 200,000 members in the Soviet Union by 1928.99 Along with the 
other Protestant denominations, tha Pentecastalists were forced to register 
their communities with the Council on Religious Affairs and Gults in Sugust 1945, 
However, the Pentecostolists were not registered at a separate religion: they 
were included under the All-Union Gauncil of Evangelical Christian Baptists, 

The primary cause of the almost constant persecution of the sect is the 
Pantecastalist's amphasis on evangelism and a lifestyle In strict cantarmity wath 
doctrinal principles. Unlike the Baptists, who with the excention af the 
eIsaeeaseare atten described at politically loyal and hardworking citizens, 
Pentecos talists are frequently described os “politically hostile, anti-Soviet and 
gre charged with mare extreme and consistent withdrawal fram general sacial 


life’. 3 For. example, E. G. Filimonov, Deputy Oirector of the Institute of 


sclentitic Atheism, says the “extramea” Pentecostalists “evade ragiztration..., 


\y 
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fuse to serve in the Soviet Army and ta vate, and many forbid their children te 


if 


ie 


join the Young Pioneers or the YOL, to watch movies or television, and to read 
fiction’. 44 

Pantecostalists rarely candemn the Sayiet regime outright, tut meaither da 
they vocally support the communist state. This silence is in stark contrast to 


most ather faiths which atleast accazionally pravide same rhetorics! acclaim ta 


*3 David Lane, p. 216. 
23 Christel Lane, p. 123, 
40 


E.G. Filimonov, oo. 1a, 


the regime?! Some anti-Soviet feelings are expressed during religious services 
In COnMection with the Interpretations of “unknown tongues”, charismatic gifts 
being a prime focus of the Pentecastolist’s services, These interpretations 
frequently denounce the Soviet system yet usually in moral rather than palitical 


terms, 4s Ohristel Lane points aut, “such denunciations of Saviet maral 


standards, endowed with supernatural authority, must make a deep impact an 


Hepressian by the regime is generally directed against unregistered 


confiscotion sum 


A 


communities in the form of fines for conducting service: 


destruction of private homes used for services, and job discrimination, The form 
ef protest taken by the Pentecestolists is requests for ef messée emigration, 
This provides oa dilemma fer the regime. Since the majority af the 


Pentecastolists belong to the indigenous Slavic populations, their request ta 
emigrate cannot be justified os oO desire to join family or return to om Ristoric 


hamelond, The regson given by the Pentecostalists for requesting emigratian is 


i. 


2 Gecine evs ‘cape religinus persecution; g rengsan that if unfortunately 
ees to the leaders of the “socialist paradise”, The regime has declared 
that they “4a not and never will acknowledge emigration on religignus grounds”, 
This impasse sith the regime hos resulted in thousands af “refuseniks”, 


recent exomple of 9 group of these refusenths iz the “Siberian “O"; a group of 


it 


Pentecostal Christians in the town af Ghuguyevha. According ta information 
fram Keston Coathege, mang of the adults in this group lost their jobs when it 
become known they desired to emigrate, Since early 1965, they reportedly have 
subsisted an ten rubles 9 manth and howe been forced to slaughter all af their 
form livestock to feed themselves. Although concerned VWiesterners have sent 


parcels of food, the group has been unable to claim these packages due to nigh 
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Christel Lane, - fae. 
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Import duties. They have been harassed by the KGB, local militia, and evan other 
4:2 
townspeaple and there appears te be little prospect for change. 42 
The Pentecastalists sole recourse has been o steady appeal to the Vest for 


tance, Some af the appeals are pathetic in their plea for ossistance.44 
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Probably the most famous Pentecostal protest to reach the Wrest was the case 
of the Voshchenkos and the Chmuykhoalovs, the two Pentecostal families she 
forced their way into the American embazzy in Moscow and who lived in the 


embassy for five yeors. The Soviet press rep 


te 


otediy discredited the two 
families, referring to the senior YVashchenka, Pyotr, ae an embittered, alienated, 
lawotreaker with a “fourth-grade education and no particular sccupation.” 4 
Even though the two families manogged to aventually emigrate, and then only 
Otter ao hunger strike, the remainder af Pentecostalists remain prisoners im the 


WSS to the prasent time, 


42° *’Siberian 70’ Face Hunger, Assault", NewsVvire, (theaton, IL! Slovic 
Gospel Sssociation, Inc., AprilfMay ase), 


440 + letter to President Reagan in 1361 is ithustrative: “The government af 


the Saune Inion eae o* to di cur lawful requests either with silence or ith 
the curt response: “You are not going anywhere and you ore needed by mo one,’ 
ur appeals to international arganizations have only succeeded in bringing the 
wrath of cur own government down on our heads.... Wie have no one we can 
relyoon. May God inspire you ta act an cur behalf, Mr. President! Sccept us into 
Wour country!... Ve beg af you, Mr President, to make ao public statement an 
nur behalf and to appeal to Brezhnev to allow us to leave, .,. Please, fir, 
President, onswer us.” os in Ludmilla Slexeyeva, pp, 230-231), 


45°, G. Filimanov, p. 1 
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(iY. FPOLITICCC BissEMa 


The human rights movement wat born out of the experience of 
people who lived their lives under conditions of lawlessness, 
cruelty, and assault on the personolity ‘in the interests of the 
collective’ or for the sake of “the Bright future af humankind’, 
Ludmilla Alexeyeve 


The final cotegory of dissidence is political dissent. Included in this group 
ore Soviet digsidents who seek changes in the political and economic sustem of 
thie communist regime, oF opposed to the social changes desired Gy the national 
dnd religious groups, The human rights movement has been variously 
characterized im the “vest of the “democratic movement”, the “Wiberal 
movement” and the *civic protest moavement*, Often this movement fos been 


considered synonymous with dissent in the USSSA although a5 we have se 


iT 


ri 
soviet dissidence is quite diverse, This confusion results from two factors, The 
first is the exposure this category af dissent received in the ‘Avast especially in 
the 139/70s during the trials and subsequent imprizanments of the leqders of the 
mavement--primarily intellectuals af same world notoriety prior ta their 
involvement in the movement, The secand is the rale the human rights mavemernt 
began ta ossume as the unofficial but widely occepted “centrol clearing house” 


for information about the ather dissident mavementes, 


& THE HUPIAN RIGHTS MOVEMENT 


Ludmilla Slexeyeva, who was herself aq hey figure in the unfolding event: 


Cs 


cansider 
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December 5, 1965, as the birthday of the human rights movement, tar 


on this day the “first demanstratian using human rights slogans took place in 


Moscow’s Pushkin Square*.! The reason for this demonstration waz the 
beginning of the trial of two popular sosrde?: authors, Andrey Sinyavehy and 
Yuly Oaniel, who were accused of dissiminating “libelous works . . . with 
subversive intent” ta the “West since 1959.° Friends of the two authors 
organized ag rally in front of the courtroom an the apening day of the trial and 
called for open proceedings. Aperaximately two hundred demonstrators 


appeared as did ag number of foreign correspondents who were intrigued ty this 


=f, 


wnique event on the streets of Moscow, Mewes af the trial and the harsh 
sentences [Sinmyavehy received seven years in a strict-regimen labor camp and 
Daniel, fivel wos broadcast internationally and also back inta the Soviet Union ty 
means of foreign radia stations. Instead af stopping the grawth of samrda? the 
trigls inspired ite praduction, exposed an ignerant public to the concepts of 
human rights, and led ta the coordination and integration af diverse human rights 
groups inte an erganized movement. 

The first comsequence of the trial was the appearance of The Vithite Book in 
somzoge? literature, This publication provided 9a transeript of the trial and a 
collection of protest letters written in behalf of Simyaveky and Daniel, Soon 
after its appearance the authorities arrested four mare Soaviet citizens-- 
Isalanskoeyv, Ginzburg, Oetravealsky and Lashkova--on charges of gublishing The 
Wwhite Book and fending it to the Vvest, The resulting “Trial of the Four’ in 
Jonuary 1396S, and their subsequent conwictians and sentences, continued to 
spark the groawthoat the movement. A human rights semece? journal, Ghronich 
of Current Events, first appeared an April 30, 1368. This journal continues to 
the present funder constantly changing editors due to their arrest as so0n as 
they are uncovered) as the primary communication mechanism of not only the 
human rights movement Gut of many natisnal and réligigus dissidence groups as 


wavell, 


1 Ludmitte &lexeyeva, p. 269. 
* Peter Reddawauy, ed., Uncensored Bussia, p. 61, 
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Communication was and remains the main interest af the human rights 
movement with somureer the orimary mechanizm. Especially important are 
comtacts with the Wrest By these contacts, soemzdg? is transformed inte 
tamirae? ? and can be repraduced in larger quantities and reach 9 treader and 
mare diverse oudiance, Wihot litth: organization and coordination exists within 
the movement is primarily directed toward the accomplishment af this 
communication functian, The first specifically identified human = rights 
organization had as its sole reason for existence the support of this 
communication effort On May 28, 1963, fifteen human rights activists fent a 
letter complaining of civil rights viclations inn the USSR to the United Nations, 
The activists coiled themseives the Initiative Group for the Defense of Human 
Hights in the USSR, They justified this appeal to an international organizatian ar 


the Gbosis of frustrations in communicating with the Soviet government, Tria 


W 


openness af the groups protest hod two immediate effects, The first was the 


ie} 


arrest of most of the sigqnotonies, The second waz the identification of the 


yy 


group af a focal point for other widely dispersed human rights activists and 
sympathizers, 

The following year, the Gammittee for Human Fights in the USSR was formed 
in Moscow By three Saviet physicists af internotional motoriety--Volery 
Chalidze, Andrey Tverdokhlebov, and Andrey Sokhorov. This group quickly 
ottracted additional leading academicians, scientists, literary figures, lawyers 


ond other intellectuals, whoa believed their internatianal eminence and legal 


knowledge would pratect them from repressian by the regime. The graup 
adopted parliamentary procedures and rules of membership and became the 


“first independent association in the Soviet Linian to receive meambershig im on 
> Literally "published over there”, can refer to both material ariginating in 
WISSH, sent to the Wrest and then returned to the Soviet Union for distribution, 
or material originating in the Vest for distribution in the Soviet LiInion, There is 
glee caerree?, unauthorized material disseminated by foreign radia broadcasts, 
nognivrcat, tape recordings of foreign troadcasts or internally produced 
moterial; and sancéice “self-praduced” movies. 
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international arganization® when in Jarl it became an affiliate of the 
International League of Human Rights, a cansultive agency under the United 
Nations.* 

What of the goals of the movement? In May 1370, the Initiative Group 
outlined its goals in an open letter subsequently published in the Dhranicle of 
Murrent Events, jt explained that although the group had “ne pregram, ma staff, 
and no arganizational structure”, it was united “by the canviction that the basis 
for any normal life of society lies in the racognition of the unconditional value of 
the individual”, It went an to state that its “attempts to defend human rights 
spring from this belief. Wee understand sacial pragress ta mean, above all, an 
Incredgse in freedom, Vve are also United in our desire to act openly and in tne 
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spirit af the law, whatever aur personal attitude ta particular laws" This 
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Wpon the universality af a concept stoad in tharp contrast to the 
Political culture of the Soviets, with its emphasis an the matenoahem af Mlarxisi- 


fpacter af the absolute, the spiritual, the 


Leninizm. “Rights” conjures the 


i 


tranecendent--all of which are denied by the regime’s dialectic determinism. 


Respect for law as ultimate guarantar of human rights ems in such direct 


Wi 
ID 


apposition ta traditional Russian culture and Soviet palitical practice, 

The goals of the Committee for Humon Rights were less thearetical and mare 
pragmatic than thase of the Initiative Group, AS: stated in its founding statement, 
the Lommittes was ta conduct “joint coansultations with gavernment 
organizations in the creation and application of human rights guarantees; [ta 
study] the theoretical aspects of [the human rights] issue and its specific 
manifestations in Saviet saciety;: {and ta provide] legal educatian of the public, 


including the publication of international and Soviet documents on human 


4 Ludmilla Alexeyeva, p. 294, 


3 “Initsiativnaya gqruppa po zaschite prav cheloveka v SSSR”, Sbornih 
dokumentay [Mew York Khronika Press, 1376), p. 21. Guoted in Ludmilla 
Alexeyeva, p. 292, 
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rights.*© This generous affer to join in a dialogue with the regime om human 
Mgnts ond asslSt the regime tn defining ond implementing laws ond procedures to 


guorantee these rights was unfortunately [but predictably) not accented by the 


iD 


Soviet guthorities. To be sure, members of the group were provided th 
opportunity to study and comment on the cantormity af the regime to the 


principles of civil rights in the criminal law system, but this spportunity was to 


toke ploce os they become defendants in criminal law proceedings, 

The next significant avent in the growth of the human rights movement wos 
the agreement by the Soviet Union to “Basket Three” of the so-called Helzinii 
gccords, The full text of the Final Sct of thic internotionol agreement, imchudcing 
the human rights provisions, were published in Soviet newspapers, On Mau id, 
ISEB, Yury Orlov agnnounced the creation of the Ploscow Helsinki vyotch Group, 
gn organization that would monitor and repertoan Sowiet compliance with Eosket 


Three, The group onnmeunced it would serve a5 a central clearing fouse for 


reports by Soviet citizens an noncompliance, compile appropridnte documents, 


and educate the public on the humanitarian provisions af the Helsinki aecards a 
well as other international agreements on human rights to which the Soviet 
inion was a signatory, The Moscow group colled upon other countries to form 
similar groups, but the first mew groups te be fermed were in four ef the man- 
Russian republics: the Ukraine, Lithuania, Georgia and Armenia.” Shortiy 
dfterwords, groups appeared in Paland and Czechoslovakia, and then in the 
Inited States. 

The significance of the floscaw Helsinki Weotch Group and the ather watch 
groups in the Soviet Union was their conscious efforts to integrate and 
coordinate the diverse dizsidence throughout the USSR. Never before had such 


On attempt been mode in the Saviet Union wWehot fod previously Qeen a 


mn 


Ludmilla Alexeyeva, p. 298, 


The Ukrainian Helsinki a was formed 4 Navember 19°76; the Lithuanian 
Helsinki Group, on 1 December 1976: the Georgian Helsinki Group, on 14 January 
1477) and the Armenian Helsinki coo en) Soril 13-7, 
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phenomenan of jiscloted voices briefly crying out and then a5 quickly being 
silenced By the full force of the totalitarian regime, mow began to take shape as 
an arganized opposition movement. ational and religicus groups began to 
previde information ta the watch groups and Ghroanicle af Gurrent Events. 
whith became an unatticial organ af dissemination for the Mascow group, began 
to carry requiar sections on religinus and notional issues. Coordination among 
the watch groups both within the USSA and beyond its barders spread 


information to a wider audience than had previously been possible. 
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Noturally the authorities did not allow the groups carte tvarcte to espou: 
their Pedeetation of the regime's vicdlations of the accords. No arrests, 
however, accurred for almost a year following the formation af the Muoscaw 
group, Persecution of such ao group with such visibility im the Vest could 
wnderming the substantial gains the Soviet Union sbtained by the other 
provisions of the Helsinki procedures, Nevertheless, the threat of unification of 
the disparate elements of dissent ultimately forced the authorities to take action, 
Im February 134%, ‘uri Orlov, Mukola Rudenko, Slehsandr Ginzburg, and Oleksa 
Tykhy, all leaders ar prominant members of the group, were arrested, and in 
March, sao woas A4notely Shichoransky, The VWeest protested, but in the view of 
many in the Moscow group, not forcefully enough.® 

Like previous persecutian afforts by the government, the arrests af the five 
Tocused public interest an the goals of the group and added more substance ta 
the charges of the human rights dissidents. The evidence that the movement 
had deeper roots than the regime expected is that despite the continuaus 
lopping off of the top leadership. the movement continued to grow with direction 
ond purpose, The effect of the regime’s campaign of reoression in 1979-198 
did, however, transform the movement. According ta Ludmilla Alexeyeva, 


ds 


dissent last its liberal homageneitu and in all the movements spokespersans of 


2 Ludmilla Slex eyeva, pp. 344, 


3° Further described below, 


extreme points of view grew stronger’, !9 The movement returned to the 
Wndergraund and aise returned ta a pre-Helsinki level of protest. 

Cine of the problems of the human rights mavement was its restriction to 
intellectuals, The movement was never able to create o vioble relotionship with 
workers as did the intellectuals and workers in Poland in the early 1aéus, 
Alexeyeva tries to explain this failure by means of ideological principles at the 
intellectual legdership: “The majority of Mescow activists were ill suited to 


ffect thi 
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[union betyween intellectuals and workers], Their pluralizm and 


is} 


concept of free will did mot allow them to propagandize their ideas; they were 
arty disseminators”, || Again this emphasizes that the human rights movement 
was less an organized opposition movement that sought to transform Soviet 
saciety into o democratic state, than it wos ag mechanism for the dissemination 
af ideas caunter to communist orthodoxy, hot may be taking place since the 
Imprisanment of the original lsaqders of the movement is a shift ta a more 


Balitically erianted agenda te achieve human rights in the USSR, 


B. SOOIAL SNO ELONOMIC MOVEMENTS 

& tinal dissident grouping that bears same mentioning is sacial and economic 
Jissent. This type of dissent, which has received so much attention in the “Wrest 
through its manifestations in Eastern Europe and especially Poland, iz much less 
prevalent in the Soviet Union than the other farms of dizgzent, Tris is iraric 
since the factors that has encouraged its grawth in Eastern Europe are much 
more intense in the USSR than in the Soviet satellites, 

ILis nmatas if workers ga sacio-ecanamic class are not involved in dissent 
Dissidence in the Soviet Union is scarcely the sole pursuit of the intelligentsia, in 
fact, only the human rights movement in its initial stages wat primarily a 


phenomenon of the intellectuals. Since 19°76, even the human rights movement 


19 Ludmilla Ale xeyeva, B. 35, 
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expanded its participation 535 that “more thon 40 percent of those sentenced for 
human rights activities were workers”, !}2 In the national and religious dissent 
movements, workers have always comprised a large proportion of the 
membership often even a majority, ! > 

The first public group to advecate social ond economic reforms in the Soviet 
Unien wos the Free Trade Linion, which wos founded in February 137 3.14 The 
group stoted in an open letter printed in the Chronicle of Current Events that it 
represented “the vast army of the Soviet unemployed, thrown out of the gutes 
Of factories for demanding the right to complain, the right to criticise, the right 
to free speech "1% Viodimir Klebonay, the founder of the group, claimed to be 
neither a dissident nor to be associated with the human nights moaveament;: mis 
gcal wos rother “to help in the successful canmstruction of communizm and ta 
combat Buregueracy and red tape, 16 Klebonov’s disclaimer wos mot occepted 
by the KGB, however, who confined him ta ao mental hospital and later prison, 

Other groups sprang Up in the lote 1970s, among which were the 
Independant Trade Union of Vorkers in the USSR, the Vorking Group for the 
Defense of Lobor ond Socioeconomic Rights in the USSA; and the Free 
Interproafessional Association of VWeoarkers, The latter, known as SMT, had the 
most impact, Its gool was to give its members legal, moral and financia! helo 
through the organization of “cooperatives” such of mutual aid funds, hause- 
hunting groups, childcare, borter groups, and the publication af an informational 


bulletin, } 7 Cnly the last mechanitm, the informational bulletin, survived 


12 Ludmilla Alexeyeva, p. 401, 
See Ludmilla “lexeye “Quantitative and Qualitative Gharacteristics of 
iat Cissent*, Russia ees York! Foundation for Saviet Studies, 1983), na. 
715, pp. 114-35, 
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1 Shranicle of Current Events, no. 48, pp, 164-165, 


1S Bleb ¥usotin and Sereda Velantin, “Independent Trade Unions”, Chronicle 
oP Sur emme Vents ,mc, 33, p. 2s. 
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repression, The mavement never achieved the degree of organization of the 
ether categories of dissent, but the emergence af such groups indicates the 


Underlying interest within the working class, 


16 


Vietie PeRIMeE S PESPONSE 


In England, everything that is not prohibited is permitted. 

In Bermony, everything thet is not permitted is prohibited. 

In France, everything thotis prohibited is permitted, 

In the Soviet Union, everything that is permitted is prohibited. 


Fussian joke 


& REASONS 

Considering the great diversity of dissident issues and the lack af 
amganization, coordination, and communication among the various groups, ons 
might wonder at the concern of the regime about this relatively small proportion 
af the Soviet populotion actively invelved in dissent activity, There are, 
however, same compelling reasans for the persistent and intense campaign of 


48 


the regime against dissidence. First, dissidence “violates the regime's monopoly 
over the ‘word’.” | The communist sustem, by its very noture, must remain 
intelerant of ideological challenges in order ta maintain control, There can be 
but ane interpretation of reality. This requirement compels a complete control 
aver information, The dizsident movements challenge this hegemony over 
information By disseminating alternative views of reality. 4nd this challenge 
takes place not only within the barders of the Soviet Union, but increasingly 
beyond them through contacts between dissident groups and supporters im the 
Wrest, 

S, second reason for repression is the Soviet leadership's fear that both the 
precedent and content of what is now primarily an elite-bosed dissent will 


spillover inte the blue-callar working population, 2 Dissentis seen as having the 


| Robert Shartet, *“Brawing Soviet Cissidence”, p, Je, 


? Robert Shartet, “Grawing Soviet Cissidence”, p. gF, 
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potential of acting Jf ag Cotalyst to unify the widespreadgd socialogical, economic, 

and political resentment in the Soviet Union and incite the masses, This danger 
is Ol the more real following the Polish crisis of 1980-81, The linkage in Poland 
between intellectual dissidents and the warking peaple resulted in a situation 


that had to be contained By the imposition of martial law, Soviet leaders hope to 


oo; the two 
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preclude such an eventuality in the USSR by eliminating at least an 
camponents, the intellectual dissidents. 

Finally, the regime continues ta attempt to eliminate dissent because its 
resiliency ond longevity has taken on “the appearance, if not the actuality of an 
organized apposition in a one-party authoritarian system.” Especially since 
13°93 ond the emergence of the “Helsinki VWvYatch Groups”, the dissident 
mavements have saught to increase cooperadtian and integration. The watch 
grvups have consistently called attention to the regime’s noncompliance with its 
avn laws as well as with international treaties and law, There if same 


Indication that these gqraups have acted a= “independent ambudemen” within 
9 P p 
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viet society, in thot they have received complointS and grievances from a 


orodd spectrum of Soviet citizens. 


BE, MECHANISMS 

The regime attempts to deal with dissent by a variety of active and passive 
means. Im order ta avaid the danger of *mirrar-imaging”®, it is first necessary toa 
view the phenomenon of dissent and the regimes counter-dissent effarts within 
the porticular political and sacial culture of the Saviet Union, The culture that 
we recognize today as that of the USSR is 9 synthesis of traditianal Aussian 
culture, Marxist-Leninist philosophy, and the experences of the Soviet stote. 
Far our Purposes it will be sufficient ta speak about three manifestations of this 
culture! cammunity, authority, and nationalism The first manifestation, that of 


Community, implies that within the Soviet state the notion of communal values 
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tokes precedence aver individual values. This is reflected in Soviet dow and 


ty 


practice which continually define such civil rights as speech, press, association 


é! 


and demonstration in relation to their “conformity with the working people's 
interests* and which exist “for the purpose of strengthening the socialist 
system”, 4+ Individual rights in the Soviet Union are always defined in relationship 


te responsibilities to the community. An example of this is Article 130 of the 


i 


aviet Donstitutian, which states, “the exercise of rights and liberties is 


inseparable from the performance by citizens of their duties.” © 
One major effect of this preeminence of community is the general attitude of 
t masses taword dissidents, an attitude which is ambivalent at best, 


the Savi 
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CissidentS ore aften viewed as antisocial, under the molign influence of 


iT: 
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foreigners, or mentally il.’ This characterization is of course faster 


i 


gd fy 
Soviet propaganda, For example, &. G. Filimonoy characterizes religimus 


dissidents as "oan insignificant minority of oll believers, Among them ore a good 


many people with shady pasts, adventurers who are dissatiztied with the Soviet 
way of life and Soviet laws, who may be ina protracted conflict with the Soviet 


Qguthorities and who soir hide their true antisocial visages behind the mask of 
religion.” 

& related cultural distinctive is the choracteristic of subservience to 
authority. The Soviet pecaple have ma political tradition af democracy or 
Participation By the masses in the political pracess, This again works against 
the dissidents, who cannot appeal ta damastic tradition but rather are forced to 
oppeadl to the experiences of foreign nations. Oespite the tact that demacratic 


proceszes are guoranteed by the letter of the Soviet law, the oppeal to this 


+ orticle 
Naw Soviet 
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SQ0-8)] of the Soviet Ganstitution. Quoted in Raebert Sharlet, “The 
Constitution’, Problems of Communism 36 (September-October 
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letter carries little weight within the borders of the Soviet Union.® The effect 
Of this subservience I< 9 lack of restraint upon the leaders ta employ viclence 
and terror against dissidents, which is in fact what is done. The police cantral 
mechanisms, which ore exerted throughout the Soviet seaciety, remain 
averwhelmingly strong despite the end of the Stalinist era, 

& thied and final phenomenon within the Saviet culture is what might be 
termed “Russian chauvinism”, Ohoauvinizm is a characteristic that, to a greater 
or lesser extent, is prevalent within all countries, However, because of the 
authoritarian mature of the Soviet sustem and the predominant role of the 
Russians within this system, chouvinism is especially troublesome for the spread 


ome ee 
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of di¢sidence im the LISSA. The Russian papulation aften perceiv 
dissident’s ossault upon o specific issue to be an assault upon the saciety itself, 
For the mast port, the Fussians fas well as many of the other Soviet peoples) 
are proud of their emergence os a world power, They are proud af their 
scientific achievements and sotisfied with the apparent improvement in their 
general economic well-being. The envieier by non-Crthadax religious groups -. 
by the non-Russian national dissidents is eeu viewed as an attach fy the nan- 
Pussion minsrities upon the Russian culture itself. This results in a polarization 
between dissidents and the masses, which limits the effect that digsidence has 
upon the political structure, 

In addition ta these somewhat passive limitations upon dissidence that result 


from the political and sacial culture, the regime tokes a variety of active 


Us 


measures ta restrain the spread and eliminate the loci of dissidence, These 
measures con be divided into judicial and nonjudicial. Arrest and imprisonment of 
dissidents it the prime means of judicial actiom against dissidents and iz a normal 


occurrence in Soviet soclety. Peter Reddaway claims that in 1360, for axampie. 


3 It does, however, carry weight beyond these borders, and is 9a frequently 
used tactic which is discussed later in this paper. 
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arrests of diszidents averaged five to ten per week. 3 While it is true that the 
rote of arrests varies depending on the climote of repression (a will be seen 


belaw), dissidents, or what would be termed “political prisanmers” in the ‘West, 


moke up 9 not insignificant number of those incarcerated ot the present time, Uf 


e 


-£ tern 


it 


the estimated three milliom or to prisoners in the USSR in 13753, at lea 


thousand were incarcerated specifically for political crimes, 1 


The whole phenamenan of prisons and prisemers in the Soviet Union bears 


i 


ame examination, as the small percentage of those charged with political crimes 


may be misleading. Yuri Orlov, a prominent Soviet dissident, points cut, the 


uy 


sheer number of prisoners ond farced laborers in the Soviet Union--oabout two 


cent af the total population--demanstrates the failures of the economic, 


‘a 


secial and political features of the socialist system, He asserts that “if the 
regular army of the unemployed is the characteristic evil af the capitalist 
system, then Gy the same token, the ragular, ond similarly large, ormy of those 
engaged in farmced lotber is the characteristic evil of “applied sociolism’’.! |) He 
further points out that the absence of diversionary activities, the lack of 
opportunity to strive for a higher standard of living, the economic and social 
disparities, the loss of faith in maral principles among youth--in short, ail of the 
aspects that we examined earlier as factors of sacial instabilityu--are the ract 
couses of such figh mumbers of prisoners, Specifically-identifiad dissident 
prisoners only reflect that element of the general population that has articulated 


the various social and political foiluras af the system, The breakdown by 


3 Peter Reddaway, The Times [Londan), Moy *, 1980, Quoted in Aobtert 
sharlet, "Growing Soviet Cissidence”, p. 35, 

10 Peliable figures of both prisoners in general and dissidents in prisan are 
hard to come by. | have used the figures provided by Yuri Orlov, a prominent 
dissident who, along with athers, prepared o documentation of the Saviet prison 
system thot appeared as somizge? smuggled sut of prison and eventually 
published in a al as “On Prisoners in Soviet Camps”, in Survey 24 [Spring 
femal 67-3 


MT vurii Orlov, “Qn Prisoners in Soviet Gamps”, p. 63, 
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notionalitiaes would tend to reinforce this interpretation. In the Mordovian and 
Liral laber camps from which Ordov and his collaberaters gleaned their data, 30- 
40 parcent of the populotion of the camps were krainian, 30 percent ware from 
the Baltic oreas, and less than 30 percent Were Pussions or other 
nationalities, !¢ 

The purpose af the lobor comps and prisons is neither punitive mor 
rehobilitative, at least in the “Western sense. The purpose is rather “the 
destruction of the personality’, ! = L@., the reintegration of what ore perceived 
by the authorities as cultural deviants back inta the prevoalant cultural imperative 
af community. As Valeri Marchenka puts it, “the relationship between the 
administration ond the prisoners is based on ao single gool-- ‘thea re-education 
Ond correction of the convicts’, This means getting them to renounce their 


M 


beliefs.” He goes on to say that this goal is served ti “exhausting wark, an 


inddequate lawe-colorie diet, o string of punishments doled cut for the slightest 
affence and the strictest isalatian fram the autside warld#! 4 Yurt Goalanskay 


ond Alexander Ginzburg use even stronger lanquaoge to stress the same point: 

Russia is still criss-crassed by a network of camps where-- 
despite oll the international conventions signed by the Soviet 
government--forced labor and cruel axploitation are the morm, 
where people are systematically kept hungry and canstantly 
humiliated, where their human dignity is debased. Through these 
TOMps pastes an uninterrupted human flow, millions trang, which 
gives back to saciety physically and morally crippled people. This 
is the result of a deliberate penal policy, worked out by experts 
and presented by them in special handbooks with a cynicism 
worthy of the cancentratisn-camp experts of the Third Reich! 


But this violation of Vwestern concepts of law and civil rights ig moat just 


limited ta the treatment of dissidents while in prison. The grozsz violations of 
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safeguards to protect the individual against indiscriminate and arbitrary action= 
by the state toke ploce throughout the entire judicial precess, Despite the fact 
that the Soawiet Constitution provides for these safeguards, “the dissident 
defendant routinely finds his due pracess rights violated both in the preliminary 
investigation and during the subsequent trial In fact, the canstitutional due 
process clauses in [the Soviet Canstitution)] are frequently inverted ta the 
disadvantage «af the dissenter,” For example, instead af protecting tha 
defendant against official capriciausness, the Procurator frequently it a Hert of 
it. The defendant’s right to defense counsel is subject to KGB interference and 
frequently denied. Instead of raceiving a fair and impartial trial, the result is 
Qimost always prearranged, !® Se one wag has put it “in political cozes 
‘socialist legality’ breaks down inta its constituent ports--secialism versus 
legality”. 7 

Iranmically, dissidents often emplay o “legalist defense”, that is they call 
attention ta the violations of the letter of the Soviet law by the authorities 
during their trials. These dissident defendants will provide the judge and 
prosecutors a detailed account of the violations of their due pracess rights, 
Wehile thea “lhagalist defense” has nat "wan any cases for dissenters, ... im using 
it, political defendants have succeeded repeotedily in indicting the regime and 
putting it’on trial’ in the court of Western public opinion.” |? accounts of trials 
ond the counter-charges levelled By accused dissidents against the regime are 
frequently published in saswzreer for distribution within the Saviet Unian, But 


more impartantly published abroad far ‘wrestern qudiences,!4 


18 Robert Sharlet, “The New Soviet Gonstitution’”, Oa he 

1? Harold J. Berman, “The Educational Role of Soviet Criminal Law and Civil 
Procedure”, in Barry, etal, Gontemporary Soviet Law, pf. 14, 

1S Pobert Sharlet, “The New Soviet Constitution”, p, 13. 

13 See Peter Peddawoay. ed, LUncensered Pussia, for 9a collection of 
translated accounts af dissident trials that originally appeared tn the samzcze? 
journal Ghranicle of Gurrent Events, 
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The regime alsa amploys go variety of nonjudicial means ta deal with 
dissidents, in fact the nonjudicial methods comprise the bulk of the gavernment’s 


effort, The primary means is that af “bureaucratic horassment”, This 


harassment includes dismissal from a job, limitations an employment 
opportunities, evictions fram residences and/or withdrawal of residence 
permits, forced internal or external exile and the like, Buregucratic harassment 
frequently is the prelude to judicial action. For example, in the Saviet Unian it ts 
qocrime to be unemployed; the crime is called “parasitism” and i= often charged 
against dissidents who have Geen fired ar forced affa job and are unable ta find 
other employment. 

In the Jate )O/Us the use af psychiatric terror to deal with dissidents gained 
Widespread expasure in the \Wreestern press,cU fan engineer wha criticised the 
unfair distribution of work bonuses was dingnased as having "tendencies to 
litigation” and cammitted to o psychiatric haspitol A waman was diggnased as 
“suffering fram nervous exhaustion due ta her search far justice’. 4nd ‘asily 
Shiptlow has been incarcerated in psychiatric hoepitals since 1943 for 
Participation in 9 religious seminar. | 

Official “heacliganism’ is yet anmether form of nonjudictal action against 
Wistidents, 45 9 means af intimidation and reprisal, police forces and poarapalice 
forces employ a variety af techniques ranging from “anonymous letters, 
threatening phone calls, apen beatings, crypto-muggings and occasionally, 
murder.“¢ Sergei Kourdakev, og Sayiet seaman who jumped ship and sought 


qgzylum in the U, 5S. in 1371, claims he was in charge of an “anti-Christian attack 


~ See Sidney Bloch and Peter Reddaway, Psychiatric Terror [New York 
Basic Books, 1977) and Horvey Fireside, Soviet Psuchoprisans (New ‘Park: 





2) Alabert Sharlet, "Growing Saviet Dissidence”, p,. 39, 


22 Robert Sharlet, *Grawing Saviet Dissidence”, p. 1du, 
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squad” whos routinely infiltrated undermground church services and beat the 


_ 75 
participants.2* 


li, CAMPAIGNS 

Official reactions to the dissident movement, whether they are judicial ar 
monjudicial, are mot applied at ag constant level over time, There appear to be 
periods in the post twenty years when the degree and extent af repression haz 
varied, Three especially severe campaigns have been identified in recent times: 
eee =, i) 1376-77, and again in 1973-80. 

The 1372 campaign was dg wave of arrests targetted at human rights 
dissidents and Ukrainian nmatianolists. The purpose of this campaign may have 
been to “convey the message that the incipient detente with the vest, and the 
forthcoming visit to the WSSA of President Richard Nixon, did not portend any 
relaxation af poalitieal ar idenlogical controls."*4 Ke eu human rights activists 
were arrested and tried both before and after President Nixan’s visit in May 
13/2, among which were Viadimir Bukovskhy on 5 January and Wikter Krasin and 
Peter Yakir on 21 June. The latter’s trial elicited strong public support from a 

yoriety of activists, but significantly also fram Sndrey Sakharov and Alexandr 
Sealzhenitsun, something the oautheritiles hod emidently mot expected, 
onsequentl, Western interest in the proceedings was aroquzed tai oan 
unprecedented level, Apparently the realities of détente overcame the need for 
Q crackdown on dissent and the campaign against the dissidents gradually 
tapered aff. Quring the two years of 19/4 and 19/75, human rights advocates 
and other dissidents enjoyed a respite fram severe repression and managed ta 


regain some of the lost ground of 1972-1973.29 


ZS See Sergei Kourdakev, The Persecutor (Old Tappan, NJ: Fleming H. 
Revell, 1473), 
24 Peter Peddaway, “Dissent in the Saviet Union”, p. 
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The second campocign began in 13°6, a year after the Soviet Union signed the 
“Final 4ct” of the gi-nation Eurapeon Conference on Security and Gooperation 
held in Helsinki, The reason for this campaign was the emergence of the 
“Helsinki “Watch Groups” and their ability to capture “Wrestern attention by their 
exposure of Soviet yvielotions of “Basket Three”, Wsith the imminent arrival af 
follow-up meetings in June and October 1477 in Belgrade an the compliance of 
all signatories to the Helsinki accords, the Soviets recagnized that they would 
have to silence these watch groups. Sccording to a report allegedly obtained 


fram a high-level party meeting and subsequently published in Chronicle of 


lurrent Affairs , Soviet autharities decided to “imprison the fifty mast active 
dissidents and deal severely with their assacigtes.” This was toa be 


accomplished in order to “show strength and not pay attention to the wWeest” 
In February, Yuri Orlov and others were arrested (as discussed above), 


Predictably, world condemnation wos immediate ond intense, The pressure 


iw 


xerted by this condemnation wast apparently effective os the Saviet leaders 
stopped the campaign after arresting only twenty of the “most active 
dissidents”. The net effect wos that almost all the Helsinki groups survived, 22 

Poebert Shoarlet motes that there were twa differences between the 
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“Belgrade bLampaign”® at 1478-77 and the "Nixon Goampaign’ of 13a42-. 


J 
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as 


regards to the regime’s response, First, in the earlier campaign, the regime 


had refrained fram acknowledging publicly that there was any dissidence in the 
WISSA. in March 197%, Brezhnev not only acknowledged their existence But alsa 


promised to take firm action against the 


Our opponents would like to find forcas af some sort opposed 
ta socialism inside aur cauntries, Since there are na such forces, 
because in socialist saciety there ore no oppressed or exploited 


Classes ar opposed or exploited nationalities, same sort of 





s© Chronicle of Current Events No. 44 (1977), p. 185. Guoted in Peter 
Heddawoay, “Dissent in the Soviet Union”, p. 3S. 
27 Peter Reddaway, “Cissentin the Soviet Unian”, p. J, 
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substitute has been invanted and an ostansible ‘internal opposition’ 
in socialist countries is being fabricated Gy means of false 
publicity. Thot is the reason fer the organized clamer about the 
so-called ‘dissidents’ and why a wearldwide hullaballac is being 
raised about ‘violations of human rights’ in socialist countries, 

lt is a different matter when a few individuals, who have 
estranged themselves from our society, actively oppose the 
socialist system, embark on the road of anti-Soviet activity, violate 
the flaws, and, finding no support inside the country, turn for 
support abroad.... Our people demand that such.sa-called public 
figures be treated as opponents of socialism, as persans acting 
ggainst their own motherland, as accomplices, if nat agents, of 
Imperialism. Waturally, we take and will continue to take measures 


against them under Saviet law.29 

In the Belgrade campaign dissidents were charged an crimimal counts as 
opposed ta the earlier technique of political indictments, According to Sharlet, 
some of the Helsinki watch group members were tried on ordinary criminal 
charges bosed on planted ar doctored evidence in order to de-politicize their: 
activity and defame their characters to the Saviet public. On the other hand, 
especially with respect to dawish emigration dissidents, the government sought 
to “aver-politicize” their activities by implicating Jewish activists in alleged C14 
activities or, as in the case of Snotoly Shcharoansky, to actually accuse ao Jewish 
dissident of O14 employment. 

& third campaign of intense repression against dissidence was inithated in 
1343S. This era of repression, called the "Olumpic Compoign”’, wos precipitated 
by the upcaming Summer Olympic Games ta be held in Moscow im 13980, The aim 
Was to “intimidate, imprison, ar force abradgd as many as possible of the 
dissidents or malcontents who might spoil the image of a universally popular 


regime.” The campaign began with a widespread and nan-stop imprisonment of 


23 Speech at the 16th Cangress of Trade Unions of the USSR, 3) March 
13/7, Translated in Leonid 1, Brezhnev, Secialism, Democracy and Humon Rights 
(Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1380), pp. 151-152, 

“0 Robert Sharlet, “Dissent and Repression in the Soviet Union”, p. 116, 
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dissidents of all movements, Beginning in the autumn of 19/39 the rate of arrest 
mare than doubled and since then continued ata known rate of 200 dissidents a 
Weor ot least until 198s, Key individuals, na matter whot their status had been, 
wWwere removed fram the scene--the most illustrious example being Andrey 
Sakharev, Prigon sentences for dissidents increased to an averdge of ten 
years, while these whoa were fortunate to avoid the labor camps or psychiatric 
words experienced an increase in “official hooliganism”, ie., beatings and in 
some cases murders. Finallu, emigration was practically halted.=! 

The differance in the regime’s conduct of this campaign wos thot the ane 
factor that hod restrained and ultimately turned arcund the previcuws 
campoaigns--warld opinion and pressure from the YVWest--wos effectively 
neutralized by the Politibura decision to invade 4fghanistan,. The attentian af 
the world was diverted tram the domestic abuses af the regime toward this 
Supreme violotion of human rights, tustas the Wrest recovered fram the shack 
at Afghanistan, the events in Poland captured attention, and following that the 
KAL OU? incident. The Wrest grew somewhat immune to the excesses of this 
State thot continued seemingly without scruple to violate the most basic mghts 
af individuals and savereign states. The end af détente was seemingly the end 


of restraint upon the Soviets war on internal deviance, 
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IX. THE PROSPECTS 


The currents of diszent... will not just fade away az ideclogy 
prescribes ond the leodership often seems to eaxpect, They derive 
from reol injustices which the regime is mot addressing, They 
express, By-and-large, the powerful emoatians of respanzible 
peorde, They ore bound to moke themselves felt im various woys 
until the injustices are taken seriously, In many cases they are 
alsa, of course, the seedbeds of future political opposition, 

Pater Aeddaoway 


& GURARENT IMPSOT 

Having examined the goals of the various groups and the regime's attempts 
to manage the dissident phenomenon, what, if any, impact have the various 
dissident movements mode an Soviet society, and what are the praspects far 
the future? In order ta evaiare VEC eiticaieceseurg 1 reemphisiz= ¢ 
point made edrlier: the dissident phernamenon is anty incidentally a political 
movement. Almost all af the voricus groups desire an accommadation af their 
respective needs twi/tttc the existing socialist system (notable exceptions ore 
Jewish, German and ather emigration movements), Oissidence in the Soviet 
Linton is abaeve all a communication phenomenon. All of the respective groups 
hove attempted ao diglogue with the authorities to achieve their desired ands. It 
is in the evalution of this diglogque thot the movement has mode ane of its more 
important cantributions: drawing external pressure upon the regime. 

Cissidents attempt to communicate to three ogudiences: the general 
population, the aquthorities, and foreigners. The general papulation includes all 
thease citizens of the Soviet Union who are not directly connected with the 
dissenter’s group, By appealing to the general population, the dissident hopes to 


gain sympathy for his couse and gain recruits ta hit movement. Historically 
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spedhing, however, dissidents have hod the least impact among this audience 
This lach of impact can be explained by three factors: the parachioalism of the 
distent phenomenon, the lack of widespread communication mechanisms, and 
the camstraints of Ruszion culture, All af these factors have been discussed 
previously. Suffice it to say that the general inetfectiveness of appeals to this 
Qudience has encouraged the mavement to deemphasize it and cancentrate 
efforts towards the other two audiences. V/hile appeals to the generni 
population will umdoubtably continue to a minor extent, as lomg as dissidence 
continues to be apolitical in method and porochial in manifestation, this pattern 


ef deemphasis will be continued, 


The second gudience jis the legdership of the regime. This audience has 
historically ignored appeals from dissidents “despite the explicit desire af almast 


qi groups to Fe treated as portners in a didlogue, as loyal citizens critical only 
at particular policies” ‘1 Peter Reddaway points out three exceptions ta this 
pattern, however. The first was the decision by the Folitburea in 137] toa open 
up the restrictions om Jewish emigration and allow significant mumbers of Jews 
to leave the USSR for Israel. The second concession to Pressure wor the 
regime's acceptance in 1973 of the appeal by Jewish dissidents for abedition af 
the heavy education tax on emigrants that had been imposed in 1372. Reddaway 
notes, however, that the regime’s acceptance of the emigres’ demand was 
greatly influenced by pressure from the U.S. Dangress. The third camcessian 
was made in 1367 when the Crimean Tartars were “exonerated from the charge 
af having committed masz treasan during ‘/ortd Wear Il’ in respanze to their 
petitions and demonstrations.= But in comparison with the more important 
jemand af the Tartars, return ta their homeland, which was flatly denied, this 


concession pales in significance. 


| Peter Reddoway, “Cisserntin the Soviet Union, ps. 
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For reasons we have diready examined, thea ragime is not particularily 
(rere=teq in affering dissidents or any other non-CPSU group ao chance fer 
significant participation in the political decision-making process, wl File 


Participation at the lacal and regional levels By non-porty elements occasionaly 


ae 
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curs, participation in core policy issues by others than the Party alite is 


it 


perceived Gy this elite as a lass af cantreal As Frederick Borghoorn explains, 


the Soviet leaders ore “oppoarently afraid thot if they do nat hald the line against 
any and all challenges, as they see them, to such basic priciples of ‘Laninizm as 
the Gommunist Partu’s monopaly over policy formatian and implementation... 
disintegration will set in’? Dissidents have begun to realize this basic reality of 
Saviet political culture ond direct their appeals to another audience. This 
realization came slowly and with great pain. As the Initiative Group for the 
Defense of Human Rights in the USSR concluded in their first oppeal to the 
lInited Nations: 

Wee appeal to the United Nations because we have received nea 

reply ta the protests and complaints which we hove been fending 

for do mumber af years to the top political and legal badies im the 

Soviet Union The hope that our voice may be heard, that the 

autharities will stap the lawless acts which we fave continually 

pointed out--this hope has expired,4 

While appeale to governmental authorities are now viewed as generally 

ineffective in achieving significant changes in policy, they continue ta be made as 
ag means af reassuring the regime that demands are not political in nature but 
rother restricted to the resolution of particular unfair policies. This 1s 


perceived by the dissenters ta serve an important function in and of itself, 


unfortunately, the regime has nat always been reassured, Im sa far os praviding 


+ Frederick C. Barghoorn, “Regime-Oissenter Relations after Khrushchev: 
some Observations”, in Susan Gross Soloman, ed., Pluralism in the Soviet Union 
[Mew ‘York: St. Moartin’s Press, 1333), p. 166, 

2 quoted in Peter AReddaway, #d,, Lincensored Russia, fp. 150, 


Q Serious possibility of achieving particular aims, dissident cammunication haz 
thus evolved toward concentration upon the lazt audience--foreigners., 

Sppeals to foreigners have quite frequently made an impact on moderating 
regime palicies if not resalying the specific interests involved, Again, accarding 
to Peter Peddaway, “most helpful of all have been nongovernmental bodies with 
professional, political, or religious comcerns directly related to thase af the 
Soviet group or individual”.® Mibvinuely the primary beneficiaries af thit are the 
‘members of the Jewish emigration movement, the Protestant dissenters, and the 
human rights activists, ag previous examples hove shawn. But ather dissidents 
have been helped by these appeals, if only indirectly In the wvorld Psuyuchiatic 
Association, Saviet psychiatrists were accused for almost ten years of the use 
of psychiatric terror against dissidents. Data used in these accusations was 
provided by dissidents, especially the human nights activists, In 19382, the Saviet 
society of psychiatrists responded ta this pressure and resigned from the 
international body to avaid expulsion.® 

wWFile appeals ta non governmental agencies have certainly been effective, 
Oppeals to ‘Sfestern governments should not be minimized. The interest By 
Veestern governments and direct responses to appeals by dissidents have tn 
certain cases modified Saviet action, On & Jonuary lary, several citizens were 
billed when an explosion accurred in the Moscow subway, Cirdinarity 
catostrephes and disasters are not mentioned in the Soviet press, But in this 
instance the press and medio coverage was extensive. Human rights dissidents 


were implicated by innuendo in the official reparts and the police beqan raunding 
up known activists throughout Moscow, The Moscow Helsinki Group held a 
press conference with foreign correspondents at which it stated that dissidents 


‘absolutely reject violence or colls for violence ofS a méans to their goals. wf 


2 Deter. RPeddaway, “Oissent in the Soviet Union”, pa. 3-4. 
5 Pater Peddaway, "Dissent in the S at Union” .p. 4, 


Sbornik dokumentoy abshchestvennoay gruppy sodeystying, val, 4, pp. 42- 
43. Quoted in Ludmilla Alexeyeva, Saviet Dissent, Bp. 345, 
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Sndrey Sakhorov wrote o letter in which he speculated about the KGB's role in 
the incident: “| conmet rid muself of the notion that the eoscaw subway 
explosian and the tragic loss of life it caused are the latest and most dangerous 
im GQ series af pravacations perpetuated in recent years by the argans af 
repression’.> The LS, State Department Yreacted with an expression at 
admiration for and full canfidence in Sakharev’.4 This was apparently enough 
for the regime which dropped any further reference to the event os being 
conducted by human rights or any other dissidents. 

However, appeals to certain VYastern and/or international audiences have 


had absolutely ma eftect--aften despite the seeming approapriaqteness of the 


gudiance. The United Nations is a prime example of a completely unresponsiy 


it 


bedy when faced with appeals by Soviet dissidents, and yet Saviet dissidents 
often moke their appeals on the basis af United Nations’ human rights 


agreements ond the provisions of international treaties, The Imitingtive Graup 
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made five separate appeals ta the Linited Nations between 1959 and |9-2 to 
which the United Nations fatled to even acknowledge much less respond. The 
third of these letters reminded LU! Thant, the Secretary-General of the UN at the 
time, thot the “silence of an organization of international law unties the hands af 
those whe will be inspired ta further persecutions.” ‘TO The Orediction armayed to 
be accurate as aight of the fifteen leaders were arrested and the Initiative 
rau stopped sending letters ta the West, 

Some groups--despite their expressed and often impassioned desire-- 
unfortunately receive aimast ma support from the ‘vest, This is especially 
pitiable since in attempting contact with the Wrest leaders af these groups 


subject themselves to more severe repression, Groups such as the Orimeoan 


Tartars ond the Muslim Meskhetians find litthe VWrestern interest in their 
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throne of Current Events, Noa. 44. Quoted in Ludmilla Slexeayeva, 
soviet Dissent, p. S43, 

+ Ludmilla Alexeyeva, Soviet Cissent, p. 343, 
10 Ludmilla Alexeyeva, Soviet Dissent,pp. 23l-29d, 


respective Cauzes, or, in the cose of the Russian nationalists, their goals are 
incompatible with Weestern political philosephy, any of these ignored 
dissidents continue to moke these futile appeals right up to mament of their 
arrest 

While communication mechanisms ond the evolution of communication are the 
mojor impacts the dissent movements in general have achieved ta date, there 
ore some other current effects, The national movements have been instrumental 
in maintaining ag zense of ethnic distinctiveness despite the long-standing 
ottempts By the regime to mold 9 “New Soviet Pian’. Though cultural and 
linguistic Russification hos been widespread, it has by no means eliminated 
national differences and the national dizsidents must be afforded much of the 
credit for this, 

The religious movements have moaintoined the connections of the variaus 
Soviet peaples with their historical religious roots, Oespite the aggressive 
atheism of the regime, Ghristianity, Judaism and Islam continue ta be viable 
religions im the Soviet Union, and particulor groups within these three religions 
have indeed grown. George Colman hos said that religion offers a “spiritual 
alternative for thease who feel deeply the bonkruptcy of the communist 
ideology’. ! | Thit is undoubtobly true ond is especially testified toa Gy the 
situation of the Lithuanian Catholic mavement which Blends genuine religiqus 
feelings with nationalist desires, Butas one with strong religious beliefs miyselt, 
loam reluctant to accept a purely psychological motivation for the appeal and 
growth of religion in the Soviet Union, 

Closely allied with thic maintenance of historical religious raots is the 
maintenance of universal ideas of political culture--for example, accountability 
of political leaders, the rule of law, and respect for human rights. Some would 
argue that these ideas are not universal, that they ore in fact counter to the 


political culture af the Soviet Uniom and Russia betfare it, that they have 


V9. George T. Golman Jr, p. 30 
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samenow been imparted from the West, Yet how to explain the prevalence of 


a 


such ideas throughout the history of the Soviet Union, the use of such ideas and 
symbols even by the very political lagders who routinely violate the same 
concepts? On the rule of ow and the conformity ta universal standards, Leanid 


Brezhnev said in a speech to the Wrorld Congress af Peace Farces' 


Soviet laws afford our citizens broad political freedoms. st the 
same time, they pratect aur system and the interests of the Sawiet 
people from any attempts to abuse these freedoms, Amd this in full 
conformity with the Imternational Covenants on Human Flights 
ratified by the Soviet Union, which fay that the mghts they 
enumerate ‘shall not be subject to any restrictions except those 
which are provided by low, ore necessary to protect nmatianal 
Security, public order, public health ar marals ar the rights and 
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reedoms of others...’ ‘Ave subscribed to this,!= 
Cissident= maintain these notions by reminding Soviet society amd the regime of 
these concepts and attempting to persuade campliance with them, 

fll af the above factors af influence ore well and good as restraints oan 
domestic behaviar and hald aut the prospect for domestic change, but ore there 
Ony practical effects af dizsidence on Saviet behavior in the internatianal 
restrains Soviet 


sphere? Gearge Colman argues that there are dissidenc 
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expansionism, and repression of dissidence is constrained by Sowiet meeds far 


Western resources! 9 Linfortunately, the histanical recard is rather 
ambiguous. The Politburo’s actions in the 1370s regarding emigration of Jews 


is especially illustrative af canflicting evidence, Im 192-1975, the Soviet Union 
began to open the gates to Jewish emigration, primarily in respanse ta dissident 
Pressures, As soon as these gates were ojar, a flacd of prospective emigres 


pressed against them, a tlocd well in excess af that anticipated ty the regime. 


12 Speech given at Kremlin, 26 Uctober 13°35. Translated in Leonid |. 
Brezhnev, p. 335, 

Seoruew, Gaiman dr. op. sisse2. His example of restraint on 
expansianism, as it was given in 1975, has been unfortunately overtaken by 


events; ie., central Asian and Moslem nationalists being o restraint on historical 
Soviet and Russian desires for expansion toward Afghanistan, tran and iraq. 
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xacerbating this were lorge numbers of Germans and Armenians that desired 
to be corried along in the Jewish woahe, Gongress, taking advantage of the zitu- 
ation lounched the Jacksoan-Vonik ammendment thot linked emigration with ane af 
the hey prizes of détente: most-faovored-nation status for the Soviet Union. The 
IISSR did not respond favorably to this initiative, Im January 1375, following 
passage af the omendment, loscow broke aff the 1a¥2 trade agreement with 
the United Stotes citing attempts by the U.S, toa “interfere in the internal affairs” 
of the USSR, and cut back on emigration. Mevertheless, emigration was not 
reduced to its pre-1370 levels, and, after this moderate decline that lasted until 


1476, increased steadily until 1979--the end of the era of détente., 


& SHOE T-TEeM BOTLGME 

Hoving examined the current effects af the dissent movements it is fair ta 
gsk about future prospects. | believe these can be divided into shart-term and 
long-term predictions, Im the shart-term, | think ane can coanchid2 along with 
Peter Reddaway that the "Politbura is not--anywoay as yet--especially alarmed 
by the dissenting groups and mavements, becouse they have made little or no 
headway among the mass of ardinary peaple in the Aussian heartland “!4 of 
course while this is true in the mast general of terms, it is not true when 
canzidering the papular makeup of the porticular groups. As we have seen, the 
matianal ond religiaus dissidence mavements are made up of “ordinary peaple” 
and thus flave the potential for evolving inte mass mavements. This mass 
movement phenomenon has already accurred with the Lithuanion and Crimean 
Tartar moavements, But most analysts and the majority of human rights 
dissidents continue to conclude that fundamental changes im the palitical. 
economic and sacial structure of regime will only be realizable as the variaus 
groups con minimize differences ond unite efforts. This is mot a shart-term 


pracpect, 


14 Geter Peddaway, “Dissent in the Saviet Union”, p.14 


One might expect the dissenters im the short-term to develop a multiplicity of 


single-issue groups similar to Veestern special-interest groups. Already there 
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has been the appearance of feminist somzcde? journals and the emergen: 
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groups with such revedling names as the Christian Committee for the Oefense of 
the Fights of Aasligious Believers, the Working Cammission against Psychiatric 
Abuses, the Initiative Group for the Defense of the Rights of Invalids, and Fight 
to Emigrate. The appearance of such qraups demonstrates on the ane hand the 
fragmentation of the umbrella movements of the human rights activists, but an 
the other hand, the consolidation of ather groups across notional andor 


religiou 
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lines. Georgé Colman oppears to be on the right track when he claims, 


“despite the loach, except in a few instances, of [coordination among dissident 
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owlet saciety 
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elements], they do appear to have same accumulative effect an 
merely Becduse their targets are essentiniiy the same--the abuses af the 
Oppressive regime and the hierarchy that dominates it’.15 The shart-term 
reglization that the regime is either unable or unwilling toa Ypravide far the 
multiplying needs of its citizens im a changing society,” will force, in the words 
of Robert Sharlet, “unofficial groups [to] emerge to fill the vacuum and meet 
their needs"! 6 

On the port of the regime, there would appedr ta be two fears regarding 
Gissidence im the short-term. The first would be the development of 
underground groups that the KISB cannot easily monitor, Herein lies dnother 
dilemma: on the one hand a desire ta repress dissent to preclude its ideas being 
transterred to the general population, and an the other hand a desire ta keep 


dissent cut in the open in order to monitor and control it. Some analysts hav 


it 


even gone sa far a5 to arque that the toleration of 0 certain level of public 
dissent has a positive use gs 0 “safety-valve for pent-up emotians”, a source of 


information about grievances, and as evidence for external dudiences of the end 


Ves George JT, Calman Jr, p. Su, 


1E Pobert Shariet, “Growing Soviet Dissidence”, p. 100, 
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of Stalin-like terror.'7 4& second short-term fear for the regime would be a 
shift Oy dissidents to the Use of violence as qg mechanism of change. Acts of 
vielence have hitherta been rare, yet "Russian traditions of the 193th century, 
the contagious violence of the modern world, and the extreme rigidity of the 
Soviet system”® all farebode the passibilityu of a change in dissident technique, 


especialy if communication foils to achieve substontive results, ! © 


G. LOMG=TERHi ail Tia 

| hove already alluded to the prime factor required for dissent ta achieve any 
funeomenial changes in the Soviet system: consolidation of the various groups 
into aon organized political opposition. This is of course the great dilemma of the 
mavement faritis precisely this that the regime is attempting to prevent through 
its pottern af repression, On the port of the dizsidents, the key toa achieving any 
comscalidation would be ta avercome the traditional worker-intelligentsia gap, as 


has occurred in Poland, George Oolman offers 9 strategy to achieve this goal 

Wihat would seem essential is far the intelligentsia ta break cleanly 
with their messianic tradition and emphasis, ta take advantage af 
the workers’ distrust of technology as an enslaver rather than the 
road to happiness, to reflect masse anxieties in their protests, and 
qoave all, ta find further commen ground with the aepiratians of 
the man-Aussian notionalitizs and the religious believers in order ta 
exploit their intrinsic involvement with, and inbred attachment to, 
the worker/peasant masses,!4 


While consolidation of the varicus movements if ane possible lorg-term 
development, aonether passible course is continued fragmentation omeang the 
three broad categories, (If this is the direction af the mavemente, it ts fair ta 
examine how each might develop separately. In relation to one another, national 


groups hove the widest base of popular support, religious groups the secand, 


17 Beter Fleddaway, *Cissent in the Saviet Union”, pp. 6-7, 
Te Peter Peddaway, *“Cissent in the Soviet Union”, p.1d, 


13 earje T, Galman Ir, p, se, 
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ond patitical a distant third. The strength of matiaonalist groups can only be 
enhanced in the long-term by the demographics of the USSR; Le, the growth af 
the non-Russian ethnic groups and the reélotive decline of the Russion 
populotion, This *time tomb* af the nationalities hast been well descrited fy V, 


Stanley Yardiys: 
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Clespite the assimilationist gains the Russians are still making 
among the Slav and neon-Slav groups, Soviet nationalities are bound 
to become more invalved in the country’s development and gain 
more influence in determining the direction of its life bath positively 
ond negatively, Non-Russion notianalities played a crucial rale in 
the success of the Bolshevik revolution in 1a17%-20, and uvhile 
history does not necessarily repeat itself, farces that moved 
Fiussia’s social development in the past have not disappeared; an 
the cantrary they are gaining in strength.<¥ 


Under the current situations, the strength of national dissent hast depended 
In many cases an the degree of integration with religious dissident mavements., 
This is especially natable in Lithuania, where the integratian has almast achieved 
“Polish” favels, ond where national dissent is, therefare, “endemic ond 
ineradicable*.*! It is Batentially true in the Ukraine os well, Eutin the Ukraine, 


th 
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Soviet authorities have taken steps ta insure thot such on integration does 
not hoppen., The Uniote DMothalic Ghurch, which historically fot been the 
dominant church in the western Ukraine,“ was outlawed in the mid-!1940- 
primarily to preclude this integration, The church continued ta exist “in the 
cotacombs”, and in 13952 the Initiative Group for the Defense af Religinus 
Beligver’s Rights and the Ghurch emerged, having as its express purpose 
legalization af the church, Its chairman, locif Terelyo, wos immediately 
arrested. In both western and eastern Ukraine, national dizsidence hast been 
forced underground since 1383, but nationalism remains a powerful force im this 


second largest Republic of the USSF, 


aU yy, Stanley Vardys, p. 49, 
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Prospects for the growth of religious dissent over the long-term are gaod 
due to “its intensity, ite appeal te ordinary peaple and its potential for taking an 
a mass character,?#5 Although religion was just spoken of in terms of 
nationalistic relationships, the essence af religion is its ability to transcend 
national lines and appeal to the entire Soviet population, Increasingly Saviet 
believers are recognizing that the demands of their faiths ore wholistic demands 
and cannot be sotsfied by being restricted ta the occnzsionol proctice of a 
religious ritual, This recognition necessarily brings the Soviet believer into 
direct conflict with his state, As has been shown, many traditional Islamic 
religious practices have not been appreciably curtailed despite the gavernment’s 
Ottampts at reeducation and even show avidence of growth, 

The Ghristion groups, according ta Peter Reddaway, continue ta be divided 
into two categories: the Russian Orthedeax and the other denominations, 2.4,, 
Haptist, Cathalics, Adventists and Pentecostalists, The brunt of the regime's 
persecution in recent years has been borne by the non-lUrthedax denominations. 
This may be becouse, as we have already examined, the regime has attempted to 
develop a lass tense relationship with Orthodoxy in order to “harness Aussion 


nationalism more decisively to Marxism-Leninism, and alsa ta try te use the 


Church's influence to combat the erosion of moral values in saciety".= 

Hs we have geen, dissidents within Orthadaxy have been few in recent 
years, Wotoble exceptions have been Fothers Eshliman, ‘“akunin and OQudko and 
the dissident group, the Ohristian Seminar, The priests linked Orthadaxy with 
the human rights mavement in cantrast ta the Christian Seminar, which desired 
to merge Orthodoxy with Pussian nationalism and anti-communism in the vein of 
Solzhenitsyn. There is currently litthe evidence that either of these two strands 
af dissent are still present in any great force within Orthodaxy, Therefore, 


while it would be tempting to argue that Orthodoxy and Russian nationalism are 
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Robert Sharlet, *Cissent and Repression in the Saviet Union”, pm. 114. 
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the key to unleashing evolutionary change within the system, the praof at the 
present time if insufficient, 


Prospects for the non-Orthodox religinans ore better, Rather than submit ta 


an accommodation, mas? have a lang history of re 
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istance and undergraund 
existence. They have a strong social base in the working classes and after an 
Ottractive alternative tao rampant ideéclogical disillusionment amongst thete 
classes. This identification and provision can only increase, cansidering the 
sociological tactors of instability discussed in the first chapter. In addition ta 


the damestic support base of these religions there jit also the very powerful 
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assistance of foreigners. Nan-Orthodax religicus denaminations receiv 
extensive moral and material support from abroad. The cambination of strong 
domestic and international tles make these groups potentially very dangerous to 
the stability of thea axisting regime, 

religious pressures, while seldom being the sole couse of political change, 
gre frequently a major contributing element in social and political instability, This 
is e=pecially notable in those cases in which religisus and national differences 
are cambined; 2.9., Graatians in Yugoslavia, Batques in Spagin, Srmenians in 
Turkey, Kurds tn Iraq, and Muslims in the Philippines. VVvhot must be extremely 
troublesome to Moscow jf the recent example in Iran, where fslamic 
Tundamentalism was able ta galvanize opposition ta an extremely authoritarian 
regime, Ond--despite the extensive mechanisms of control enjoyed by thot 
regime--overthroaow it. The potential power of religious groups, especially in 
light of events in Iran and Lebanan, may partially explain the Folitbura’s 
continued repressive campaigns against the Baptists, Pentecostalists, Sufi 
bratherhoads and athers, 

Long-term prospects for the third category, political dissent, and especially 
the human cights movement, are not as favarable aos with national and religius 
dizsent. As Peter Reddaway says, *The democratic movement... has teen 


virtually destroyed, Surviving remnants have fallen silent, emigrated, or been 


lesa 


driven underground, from where they still circulate individual or group writings 
an AN anonymous= or pzeudonumous bosis, "20 Mevertheless, the primary 
contribution of the movement has always been communication. Thit function 
continues ond the mechanisms af sanmnrea! are stillin place and tunctioning. The 
regime, despite its continuous afforts has bean unsuccessful in eliminating the 
mechaniems, Thus, for both the short and long-term, communication mechanisms 


should cantinue to provide all categories of dissent cantact with the three 


ty 


gudiences that can eftect needed chariges. 

What of the prospects for fundamental changes in the political structure of 
the Soviet Union? | believe these ore inevitable; the factors of instability 
outlined in the chapter four maou no sign of responding to policy initintives by 


the existing regime. In fact, an the few accasions the regime even admits their 
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xistence, ideclagical rhetoric is applied rather than any concrete or physical 
remedies.©" This institutional cognitive dissonance is not surprising considering 
that the cantradictians impozed by these factors of instability threaten the wery 
linchpin of regime legitimacy--the ideological fromework upon which the regime 


reside 
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&ssuming change is inevitable, it remains to ask by what means this change 
wilhaccur, VY it fe through an evolutionary process or through the forces af 
revolution? “V/éill the change te the result of a recognition by the regime elites 
that change is meeded or a result of pressures fram the population at large? 
VAL the process require same precipitating crisis, either domestic, international, 
ar a cambination af both? ‘Avould revalution, if it were the mechanism of change, 
follow the ““Vestern” or “Eastern” pattern, ie., a collapse of the political 
institutions af the regime fallowed by the mobilization of new groups and 
creation af new institutions, or the mobilization of new groups and creation of 


eS Peter Reddaway, “Cissent in the Saviet Union”, p. 13 
26 For example, on the national self-determination ifsue, tee the apening 


quote for chapter five 


shadow political institutions fallowed by an overthrow of the existing regime: gee 
All these choices have their awn advocates and convincing proofs; however, it 
is beyond the scape of this study to explore the muriad of options ta effect the 
ultimate demise of the Soviet empire. Thus, | intend to sidestep thie debote and 
outline whot! believe would be the rale of dig¢sent in the mast likely scenaria--a 
revolution from belows, 

In choosing the aption of revolution fram below, | do mat want ta imply that 
this is the aption that Saviet dissidents themselves have in the post favored, 
Wihen dissidents have discussed the matter--which, as we have seen, i= a rare 
event--it has usually been done in the context af an evealutionary pracess with 
the impetus for change resting with the political elites, This was the thrust of 
the leadership-directed communication campaigns uted by almost all the 
dissident groups during the 1360¢ ond 1370s, The geal af these campaigns wot 
to convince the political elites of the raasonableness and necessity of initiating 
Structural changes, My selection af the revolution fram below os the mast likely 
scenorio of chonge it based on the cotegoric foilure of these oppeois to political 
elites over the post twenty or so years. 

Samuel Huntington provides two Bosic prerequisites for revolution in any 
saciety: (1) the existence af political institutions that are incapable of providing 
porticipation channels for new social forces, and (2) the desire by these =acial 
forces ta porticipate in the poalitical prac ess.¢? Both of these canditians are met 
in the Soviet Union; the political elites do mat offer the general population 


opportunities for participation in the political pracess, and, increasingly, 


kn) 


egments of this population are demanding this participation, ‘“W/hile these are 
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“ See Samuel P. Huntington, Political Order in Changing Secieties [New 
Hoven: Yole University Press, 1968], pp. 264-343, for a more thorough 


explanation of these twa models of revalutian, 


22 Samuel P, Huntington, Pclitical Order in Changing Sacieties, po, 274. 


the two basic prerequisites, they are By no means sufficient in and af 
themzelves te effect 2 revolution, 

The additional factors that ore necessary to effect o revolution depend on 
the particular revolutionary model adopted, Le., the “Wrestern” madel ar the 
"“Eastern” model. Huntington's Eastern model (the mabilization of new groups 
ond creation af shadaw political institutions follawed By an averthraw af the 
existing regimel appeors to be inappropriate for the Saviet situation, The Soviet 
regime hos proven itself quite adept at controlling organized armed opposition, 
gs the Lithuanian experience of the 13405 and 13502 demonstrated, [tis unlikely 
in the foreseeable future that the regime will mot be able to comtain amy such 
abvious threat to its power, 

Cn the other hand, the application of Huntington’s Wrestern model of 
revolution ta the Seaviet system seems not anly possible, Gut entirely likely, 
Huntington describes the necessary prerevolutionary canditions leading ta the 


callapse of a gavernment asi 
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Q “highly traditional regime” headed by an absolute monarch or 


by 3 land-owning amstocracy 


2. acrisis, such as *fevere financial straits” 
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. a failure te assimilate the intelligentsia and other urban elites 


+ 


OQ lass af “moral self-confidence” and the “will to rule” Oy the 
political slites23 

The first three conditions, seemingly, already exist within tha Soviet Unian 
ond should continue to exist. Vvhat would appear to be lacking is the loss af a 
“Wil ta rule” an the part of the Party elite. Such ao loss is not likely in the shart- 
term, as the political socialization process for the CPSU appears to be quite 
effective. Perhaps the numbing effect of Marxist-Leninist idealogy and its 


apporent desensitivization of youth and scientists sepaken of earher may 


ventually spillover into the political elite. This spillover might then deemphasize 
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the messianic noture of the regime ond decreate its raliancea on idaslogy. 


ch te the Party 
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However, of the latest Party program and Gerbachow’s spe 
Longress show, the political elites obviously still reglize the necessity for 
maintaining the communist mythalogy as the basis for their legitimacy and 
Stability. Therefore, it is difficult to foresee about how this loss af a “evill to 
rule” will eventually work itself aut. 


lif caurse, itis nat as if this is all so much speculation and wishful thinking: 


there is the experience of the Plussian revolution. It was precisely Huntington's 


Vvestern model af revolution that was played out in 1917, Nicholas Il wos mo 
less an ideologue than the current Saviet leaders. He, like they, cancentrated 


political power in a small group, refused participation to emerging sacial groups, 


and was faced by repeated economic crises. The difference between the Tzar’s 


it 


situstion and that faced by the present regime, was the external crisis af th 
war, itis important te remember that the callapse of the Tzor wos mot Brought 
qgbout by the Balsheviks or any other organized apposition, Rather, these graups 
emerged in force in the aftermath of the collapse. This is not to minimiz= the 
role af dissidance amd apposition prior to 1917--it was indeed present and a 
constant irritation te the Romanov regime--but, it was not the cause of the 
regime's collapse, 

Thus, the implication for modern Soviet distidence in the process of 
revolutionary change in the USSR is te act a5 an irritatating factor af instability 
im the short-term, but more importantly, tao address itself to political 
arganization af the cauntry in the aftermath of an eventual ond inevitable 
political collapse. This is the lesson to be learned from the Poalith experience of 
ee0-19S1, The workers, intellectuals ond Church were instrumental in 
encouraging the economic crisis te accur, were effective in exploiting the crisis 
as it accured, but were unable to adopt an effective political agenda os the 
crisis developed, This was alsa Slexander Kerenskhy’s experience in 1317, and 


praved to be the differance between the large number of “dissidents” who 


eventually lost and the small group of revolutionaries who eventually won in the 


aftermath of the Tzar’s collapse, 
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The time fas came for the porty to look peaple in the eye and 
ravise its ways. If, hawever, all our methods of struggle give no 
positive result, then time will present the task of creating a new 
party, which, after 9 pralanged ideological struggle, will lead 9a 
socialist society to the triumph of Reason, Justice and Humanism, 
and enable Intellactual Freadom to flourish im our country . . 
FIVELIA IE WORUGG FOr ew Leag/Ee. 
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| hove tried to shaw in this study that support of international rights in 
general and the Saviet dissidence mavement in specific is in the mational interest 
af the United Stotes, | have orgued that American leoders ore obliged ty maral, 
legal and strategic consideratians ta suppart Saviet dissent through LS, 
declarateary foreign policies, and whera passible, through operational policies, 
Such support has been shawn ta be consistent with American diglomatic history 
and tradition, 

| hove examined the Soviet dissidence phenomenon in detail and discovered 
that itis far from ao homogenaous mavement: that the term dissent is am umbrella 
for the multitude of individuals and groups that perceive themselves as aliens 
within o hostile soacial system Jacking legitimate mechanisms: to influence the 
situation, | have moted that dissidence locks organization, institutions far 
recruitment and coordination, and above alla political agendo, But! have tried ta 
stress thot the mavementis far trom powerless; its power, however, cannot be 
detined in terms of political structures but rother in the embodiment and 
perpetuation of idealogies that run counter to the monolithic tdealogy of the 


socialist regime, 


This desire to maintain a differing world view is perceived as a threat to the 


regime and thus am impetus for repression. | have examined the mechanisms 


employed by the Soviet state to conduct this repression and its ettectiv In 


iw 
it 
uy 


nes 
dealing with dissent. Wee have seen that these mechanisms are effective in 
limiting the organization of the various groups and coordination ameang 
themselves but ineffective in ultimately eliminating dissent as a factar af regime 
instability. In fact, | have examined the dialectic relatinnzhip between repression 
ond dissent and concluded that repression plays a key role in perpetuating the 
very phenomenon it attempts to eliminate, 

Finollu, | examined the future af dissent in the USSR and concluded that 
national and religigus dissent hove the most likely chances of eventually 
achieving their goals. This conclusion was reached due to their potential mass 
appeal ond the intensity of their adherents. As far as changing the noture of the 
Saviet system itself, in the foreseeable future dissent will continue ta after aniy 
qa mechanism for articulating and maintaining ideologies counter to that af the 
regime. The obility to effect fundamental changes to the political structure of 
the Saviet Linion will thus be quite limited until such time as dissidents adopt a 
mare forceful political ogenda, Vvhile it remains possible that the articulation af 
Tounter-ideologies moy have o positive affect an the political elites--thus 

resulting in aon eventual revalution fram above--l find this prospect unlikely, The 
more likely scenaria would appear ta be a revalution fram below, precipitated by 
the convergence of the aforementioned factors of instability within og context of 
damestic ar international crisis 
As Ludmilla Slexeyeva nates, the predictions of George Orwell's 1334 have 
been neither completely fulfilled nor completely refuted as regards the nature of 
the Sawiet sustem or the nature of dissent. The regime has not pragressed to 
the stage of Big Brother's thought control, in fact it has regressed; the height 
of repression and terror being the Stolin years. The dissidents have awokened 


many in the Soviet Union to the dangers of *“double-think”, but By no means a 


majority. On their awn part, the dissidents are submerged, but mot destroyed, 
and semizce? has become the reality of Orwell’s fictional “Baok’, 

It is samewhat dangerous ta appear more optimistic than the dissidents 
Within the country, for: it is they who must daily fight the battle. Nevertheless, 
history repedtediy demonstrates the power of ideas to shope events and 
Political institutions, To be aptimistic about the future of dissent in the Saviet 
LInion one need only examine the role of ather dissenters in ather times. hen 
and women who challenged the existing ideas and institutions of their day and By 
doing so brought about fundamental changes in their warnlds--men like Luther, 
Locke, Rousseau, and Marx. Or perhaps the greatest example in hictary: the 
ideas af ane itinerant philasapher, whoa never ventured further than thirty or so 
miles from his hometown Veého toaak om the ideas and values of the mast 
gutheritarian and expansive empire in Wreastern histery and in so doing changed 
the course of Western history. Whore ideas continue to revolutionize and 
liberalize the world nearly two thousand years loter--even, | dare soy, the 


world of the Saviet Union. 
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